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What Churchgoing Implies 
: A Layman Speaks 


HEN I tried to put down my reasons for going to church, I found it 
easy enough to criticize others for not going to church, easy to express 
disbelief in others’ creeds, easy to say what did not appeal to me in 

others’ forms of worship; and yet I realized that all this was taking a negative 
attitude. A positive attitude that was orderly or definite required thought. 


We can agree that we have a belief in a Higher Power than that which 
governs the ordinary processes of a man’s mind. ‘That consciousness is born 
in us. We did not create it, though we may individually be responsible in a 
large degree for the extent to which we develop it and make it a part of our 
lives. We can also agree, I think, that the activities which consume our time 
and thought, and the problems which beset us, occupy our minds almost to 
their physical limit. Many of us claim to have little time for repose, or for 
reflection upon matters other than those which are of daily importance. There 
are, however, but few human beings who are not moved, at one time or another, 
by a devout thought or inspiration, or a reflective mood, and who want to give 

_ expression in some way to that thought, inspiration, or mood. 
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The church is the one great institution which has been handed down from 
the beginning, wherein man has been moved to give expression to his deepest 
emotions, to seek his own inward contact with a higher power than his own, 
and to receive solace or inspiration according to need. While the use of the 
words “church service’ implies co-ordinated devotion by several of similar 
belief, we may embrace within the meaning of the word “‘church”’ any place of 
devotion where a single individual may take himself to bow in reverent spirit 
to God. r 
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Good M. usic for Chilton 


A Six 


Years’ Adventure 


By Unity Church in Montclair, N.J. 


‘A tea CHURCH of Montclair, N.J., 
recently completed an interesting ad- 
venture in community service. For a 
-number of years it was felt that there 
was a place in the life of the community 
for a series of high-grade entertainments 
for children. Inquiries were made of 
Walter Damrosch and the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Kitty Cheatham and 
‘Ernest Thompson Seton, and others, but 
‘the fees involved seemed prohibitive. The 
matter rested for several years, then was 
taken up again and the financial obliga- 
tions involved carefully studied. 

A special meeting of the trustees of the 
church was called, and the figures were 
presented and the project outlined for a 
course of three concerts by the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, with explanations 
of all the music by Walter Damrosch, a 
concert by the Barrére Hnsemble, and a 
concert’ by Guy Maier, the pianist. One 
member of the trustees said, “If we un- 
dertake this, we shall lose $5,000, but I 
move we do it.” A second said, “I think 
we shall lose even more than that. I 
second the motion.” 

Montelair is a community of about 
37,000 people, but has like communities 
near at hand: 
“Symphony Concerts for Young People” 
could be maintained in so small a place 
when they had been tried before mainly, 
if not wholly, in large cities, was a grave 
question. 

The concerts were placed in the high 
school auditorium and a vigorous ticket- 
selling campaign was inaugurated in the 
autumn of 1922. To everyone’s surprise 
and delight, instead of losing money the 
course netted a surplus of almost $1,200 
in its first season. It was voted to re- 
gard. the course as entirely for the com- 
munity with no profit-making for the 
chureh involved, and a prize of $25 was 
offered for the best suggestion as to how 
to use this $1,200. It was awarded to 
the suggestion that it be spent for musical 
instruments for the school orchestras, and 
the entire amount was expended in 
equipping the high school and _ other 
school orchestras with instruments. 


wa 


For the second season, a course was 
announced with three of the Walter 
Damrosch—New York Symphony concerts, 

a concert by Guy Maier, pianist, and a 
eoncert by Charles Wakefield Cadman, the 
composer, and the Princess Tsianina. 
Again. the course was financially sueccess- 
ful and almost $1,000 accrued as profits, 
which this time were voted to finance a 
“music memory contest.” A committee 
of representative citizens was formed, the 
' mninister of Unity, Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, 
_ acting as chairman, and for a year the 
schools of Montclair engaged in a study 
- of the fifty masterpieces of music selected 
by the committee. Every school, public, 
private, and parochial, was given a com- 


Whether such a course of: 


plete set of phonograph records with 
these selections. All the schools entered 
heartily into the contest and included in 
their teaching this appreciation and recog- 
nition of great music. Preliminary try- 
outs were held in all the schools, and the 
five hundred winners entered the finals 
in a never-to-be-forgotten evening, with 
superintendents and principals on the 
platform and parents and friends crowd- 
ing the galleries of the Montclair high 
school. Substantial prizes were awarded, 


and it is hardly an exaggeration to say 


that the community was almost music 
mad; the current discussion among school 
children on the streets and at home was 
over the identity of various strains of 
classic music. 
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The third season again included three 
New York Symphony and Walter Dam- 
rosch concerts, a concert by twenty mem- 
bers of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra with Ernest Schelling conduct- 
ing and explaining the music, and one 
by E. Robert Schmitz, the pianist. This 
season was not quite so successful finan- 
cially, but netted a little over $400 in profits. 

It was decided, because of the great 
popularity of Walter Damrosch, and be- 
cause of the love of the children and the 
audiences—which were made up of about 


sixty per cent. young people and chil- 
dren—for their “Uncle Walter,” to try 
having an all-Damrosch course. This in- 


volved a much larger expenditure, but the 
fourth season four of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra concerts were offered 
and a lecture recital by Walter Damrosch. 
This represented too large an outlay and 
there was a deficit of $200, which the 
surplus of the preceding year amply 
covered. 

The fifth season, with three New York 
Symphony Orchestra—Walter Damrosch 


concerts, one concert by Percy Grainger, 


the pianist, one by Louis Graveure, then 
a baritone, and one by Estelle Gray- 
Lheyvinne, the violinist, all of whom ex- 
plained each piece before it was rendered, 
was a great artistic success, but again 
incurred a deficit of almost $400. 

Then came the blow which meant the 
ultimate giving up of the series; for 
Walter Damrosch resigned as conductor 
of the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
keeping only a few concerts as guest con- 
duetor. He hearkened to much impor- 
tunity and agreed to give two concerts in 
the Montclair series. The course was 
filled out with other concerts by the New 
York Symphony Orchestra with another 
of its guest conductors, Fritz Busch, one 
concert by. Louis Grayeure, one by Percy 
Grainger, and one by the master inter- 
preters of negro spirituals, J. Rosamond 
Johnson and Taylor Gordon. But the 
course had been built too largely around 
the personality—the . “personality plus,” 


as his enthusiastic admirers called it—of_ 
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Walter Damrosch, and with him win A 


drawing it lost its main appeal. Still, 
however, 
porters, though it was too expensive to 
continue. This year it lost almost $800. 


Hach year a hundred free tickets have 


‘been placed in the hands of the music 


department of the public schools and 
some additional ones have been given to 
various music teachers. Various princi- 


it enlisted hundreds of sup-— , 
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pals and teachers selected children of - 


musical promise who could not other- 
wise afford to attend, and each concert 
had these appreciative guests. Very close 
co-operation was maintained with all the 
schools, and oftentimes programs were > 
secured in advance and instruction in the 
musie classes led up to the concerts. _ 

As Unity Church concludes six years in 
the field of music for children, it finds, in 


‘casting up the accounts, that it has lost 


about $900 in all. But for that $900 and © 


‘the work it has expended it has given, to 


audiences that averaged 1,032 hearers, 
concerts of highest artistic excellence, 
nineteen of which were given by the © 
full New York Symphony Orchestra. It ~ 
equipped the school orchestras with mu- 
sical instruments. It conducted an un- 
usually successful music memory contest 
in which all the schools of town partici- 
pated. It gave all the schools in town the 
phonograph records of fifty classics of 
music. It made Walter Damrosch, the 
dean of American musicians, a_ living 
factor and almost a personal friend in the 
lives of hundreds of children. It gave the 
young people of the church a rare oppor- 
tunity for service as they took charge of | 
the ushering at these afternoons. It gave 
many children who could not afford to. 
share such privileges as these concerts the 
opportunity to do so without expense. It 
came into close contact with the schools. 
It gave stimulating, inspiring, and delight- 
ful afternoons for six seasons to old and 
young who loved music. Many testimonies 
of parents showed that it awakened in 
many children a love and appreciation and 
understanding of music that will prebally 
go with them through life. 

The expense and risk involved were very 
large, as the expenditures ranged from 
$7,700 to $9,500 a year, and the chureh 
spent $50,000 in the six series. But as it 
regretfully, with the withdrawal of Walter 
Damrosch, concludes this *nteresting ad- 
venture, it feels that its expenditure of 
$900 paid more than ample dividends. 
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The concluding concert was one never to 
be forgotten, for Walter Damrosch put 
down as the last number the famous_ 
“Farewell Symphony” of Haydn. Hach © 
member of the orchestra had a lighted 
candle on his musie stand, and in little 
groups, as the symphony concluded, they 
blew out their candles and slipped away 


until only the conductor was left. Children — 


and elders crowded to the platform for a 

farewell reception, and for many minutes . 
the beloved “Uncle Walter” shook hands | 
with his admirers and made gracious and 

friendly and kindly responses to their 
words of. gratitude and wrote countless — 
autographs for them. Some day it is the 
hope of Unity to venture once Set wlZ 
this fascinating, and remunerative fi 
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Why Should I Go to Church? 


A conscientious layman gives reasons 


HE SUBJECT is to the average man 

a personal one. If I may judge others 
by myself, few of us have ever attempted 
to express on paper personal reasons for 
going to church. 

Probably many have from time to time 
inwardly asked, ‘‘Why do I go to church?” 
We have had within our minds, and with- 
out giving outward expression to them, 
one reason one day, another the next: to 
satisfy our consciences; to nurture some 
emotion that might be at work within us; 
to seek some solace or repose of a type 
that one can find only in church; to divest 
our minds of some problem of a material 
nature in our daily life; or some urge to 
seek inspiration and give thought to 
deeper things which are many times in- 


tangible, often indefinable, and, withal, 
actively on our minds. 
+ 

When ' I tried to put down my rea- 


sons for going to church, I found it easy 
enough to criticize others for not going 
to church, easy to express disbelief in 
others’ creeds, easy to say what did not 
appeal to me in others’ forms of worship; 
and yet I realized that all this was taking 
a negative attitude. A positive attitude 
that was orderly or definite required 
thought. 

We can agree that we have a belief in 
a Higher Power than that which governs 
the ordinary processes of a man’s mind. 
That consciousness is born in us. We did 
not create it, though we may individually 
be responsible in a large degree for the 
extent to which we develop it and make 
it a part of our lives. We can also agree, 
I think, that the activities which consume 
our time and thought, and the problems 
which beset us, occupy our minds almost 
to their physical limit. Many of us claim 
to have little time for repose, or for re- 
flection upon matters other than those 
which are of daily importance. There 
are, however, but few human beings who 
are not moved, at one time or another, 
by a devout thought or inspiration, or a 
reflective mood, and who. want to give 
expression in some way to that thought, 
inspiration, or mood. 

The church is the one great institution 
which has been handed down from the 
beginning, wherein man has been moved 
to give expression to his deepest emotions, 
to seek his own inward contact with a 
higher power than his own, and to re- 
ceive solace or inspiration according to 
_ need. While the use of the words “church 
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service” implies co-ordinated devotion by 
several of similar belief, we may embrace 
within the meaning of the word “church” 
any place of devotion where a single in- 
dividual may take himself to bow in rey- 
erent spirit to God. 

How does an individual best satisfy 
himself in making his devotions? Must 
he be encouraged in it by the presence 
of other people about him? Does he re- 
quire guidance from priest or pastor? Is 
his satisfaction derived from _ solitary 
contemplation ? 

This brings me to the first answer to 
the question, ‘‘Why do I go to church?” 
I go because I feel that by going I can 
set aside some of the ordinary problems 
which are so constantly with us in our 
daily lives, and enter, though for an hour, 
a place where, with the minister’s help 
and guidance, I can interpret for myself 
some of the teachings of the Bible, and, 
in quiet contemplation, consider methods 
of my own for applying those teachings 
day by day. 

I eonfess that in respect to this rea- 
son for going to church, the presence of 
others about me in a congregation means 
nothing. My thoughts do not necessarily 
identify themselves with the fact that 
other people near at hand are also giving 
themselves up, each in his own way, to 
probably similar or related contemplation. 

From another angle, I go to church be- 
cause I believe that the uniting of people 
in a cause, religious or otherwise, must 
enlarge that cause and develop the good 
points, and, when the cause is a deserv- 
ing one, broaden its influence among 
others. Where a church can inspire one 
to reverence for the good, to a greater 
devotion to the finer things in our daily 
life, and to broadening the spirit of help- 
fulness, it meets the appeal which a de- 
yotional service has for me. 
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A congregation represents a body of 
people who are united in the same general 
accord as to their religious principle. 
Some denominations have a ereed. I 
would not question the motives of people 
who feel that they must depend upon a 
ereed in their worship, provided that they 
ean in honesty and sincerity subscribe to 
and live up to the confessions of their 
creed. I have little patience, however, 
for an individual who professes adherence 
to a ereed and who in the next breath, 
if he be taxed to interpret it according 
to the written word, will deny the only 


possible interpretation that can be given 
to the written word, repudiate his pro- 
fessions of adherence, give it some new 
interpretation, and thereby put into ques- 
tion the very hypothesis upon which his 
creed is based. 

We Unitarians, it seems to me, by being 
unfettered by a creed, unbound by obso- 
lete traditions, and unruled by the dictates 
of any central church organization, see, 
presbytery, convention; or individual, are 
blessed by the freedom of thinking for 
ourselves and guiding our conduct by our 


faith in the Fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood of man, the leadership of 
Jesus, salvation by character, and the 


progress of mankind onward and upward. 
This is a formula of realities.. It does 
not burden imaginations with unsolved 
mysteries, it gives confidence in our fel- 
low men, provides encouragement for the 
achievement of deyout hopes and aspira- 
tions. 


-- 


As to freedom to think, it may fairly be 
said that such freedom may create lazi- 
ness in thinking. We do need stimula- 
tion to thought; and such stimulation 
may come from the sermon, or from some 
other part of the church service. 

Thousands in other denominations de- 
rive inspiration from the symbolism of 
the Cross, from the imagery of their 
patron saints, or from gorgeous ceremony. 
The effectiveness of these with many 
people cannot be denied. Should we Uni- 
tarians have more ceremonial or ritual 
for our mental stimulation? I merely ask 
the question. 

To take up a phase of church proceed- 
ing which we hear of constantly, namely, 
the discussion from the pulpits of many de- 
nominations of subjects which in a large 
measure are not religious, and which only 
by the hardest stretch of the imagina- 
tion or by the use of oratory can be 
forced into relationship to the principles 
for which a church stands, I may say 
that in my judgment such discussions are 
not only damaging to the life of the 
church, they are destructive. If we are 
to hear discussed from the pulpit such 
topics as birth control, capital punish- 
ment, politics, armament conferences, I, 
for one, must declare my unqualified 
opposition. Newspapers, magazines, lec- 
tures, the radio, and other purchasable 
mediums, are full to the saturation point 
of such discussions. 
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All Christian churches have the Bible, 
which in itself contains the most com- 
prehensive and the most inspiring record 
of human experiences which has ever 
been accumulated under a single cover. 
Let us stick to it, and let us have it now 
and forever. It is the book which has 
for hundreds of years stood the test. 
Wars have been fought for its principles, 
martyrs have died ‘for their adherence to 
it, and its teachings have broadened the 
progress of mankind onward and upward. 
Why should we put into question in the 
‘slightest degree its ability to carry us 
constantly further? 

I go to church because I believe that 
a church of our denomination should be 
maintained in my community. I want 
my children also to attend the church 
school, or the church service, in the hope 
that there may be fostered in their minds 
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a religious consciousness that will help 
them, to-day and in the future. With a 
simple and early beginning, I trust that 
the future will develop in them a quiet 
habit of applying to conduct some things 
they may learn in the church and within 
their home: reverence for the good, re- 
spect and consideration for others, a 
humble spirit, and a trust in the judg- 
ments of the Almighty. 

If we are to consider at all how we 
may bring others to the church service, 
whether they be Unitarians or not, let us 
see that our chureh continues to stand 
for honesty and sincerity in worship and 
belief; adherence to the Bible and the 
spirituality which it contains as the foun- 
dation and structuré of our services; and 
tolerance for the beliefs of others with 
whom we may disagree, but whose motives 
we should not question. 


Mobilize the Free-Minded Farmers 


For liberal religion through the natural 
community leaders in the rural West 


ERNEST M. WHITESMITH 
Minister, First Unitarian Church, Eugene, Ore. 


HERE is no part of the nation of 
ease there is so much misunderstand- 
ing concerning its social, political, and 
religious opinions as the country west of 
the Mississippi. It is unlike the South 
and East, but puzzling in its differences. 
The home of political insurgency and the 
breeding ground of all sorts of social 
radicalism, it is regarded as being as 
theologically Fundamentalist as is the 
South. 

As is generally known, it is the farm 
population of the West that is the most 
liberal in politics. There ‘is compara- 
‘tively little ‘““Progressivism”’ in the com- 
munities of from five to twenty-five 
thousand. 

In the Eastern States the reverse is 
true. Revolt against reactionary machine 
rule seldom takes place outside the indus- 
trial centers—not that the Eastern farmer 
is better off, but he is satisfied with less 
than his Western brother. 

A discriminating view of the situation 
shows that in the West there is just as 
much insurgence in affairs of church as 
in affairs of state. The United States 
census shows that all of the trans-Missis- 
sippi States have a much smaller propor- 
tion of church members than the States 
east of the river, and the more rural the 
population the lower the proportion of 
church membership. Bishop Burns re- 
cently reported to the Methodist Episcopal 
General Conference that the population of 
Idaho is seventeen per cent. Mormon, 
eleven per cent. Protestant, one per cent. 
Catholic, and seventy-one per cent. of no 
religious affiliation. Montana, he says, 
has eighty per cent. of its population that 
have no connection with any organized 
form of religion. This is typical of much 
of the West. Indeed, the situation is 
worse than it appears, since every church 
has names of people on its rolls who have 
not been inside the church for years. 


The reasons for this situation are easily 
understood. The older a community the 
more static it is and the deeper the ruts 
in which its life moves. When one is a 
member of ‘a long-established family it 
takes a great deal of strength of character 
to abandon “the faith of the fathers.” 
People know one another too well in old 
communities. Of the prophet of local 
origin they say, ‘‘Whence hath this man 
this learning? Is he not the carpenter’s 
son? Do we not know the family and 
know that nothing wonderful can be ex- 
pected from such a source?” 

In pulling up stakes and moving West 
one frees oneself from the bondage of 
traditions. It has long been known that 
a large percentage of regular churchgoers 
hide their church letters on coming West 
and seldom if ever show themselves at 
chureh, enjoying their freedom from the 
bondage of church traditions. 

Furthermore, farmers are, in a sense, 
the most socially and economically inde- 
pendent people in the world. A farmer 
knows that whether he be Jew, Catholic, 
or agnostic, single-taxer or Socialist, he 
will get the same market price for his 
products as his orthodox, Nordic, Prot- 
estant, Republican neighbor. He sees no 
reason for pretending to like what he 
utterly dislikes. But, even in the West, 
the mereantile and professional classes of 
small cities are often made to feel that 
it pays to keep in good repute with the 
supporters of established humbugs. 

This does not imply that the Western 
farm population is above the average in 
intelligence. But the rural chureh is so 
woefully narrow that the five or ten per 
cent. of the community to whom the rest 
look for guidance in community affairs 
refuse to have anything to do with it. 
While there are many fine exceptions, the 
rural church is usually ministered to by 
ill-trained, ill-paid, backward-looking men, 
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utterly incapable of giving the needed 
moral and religious leadership. 
to secure the co-operation of the natural 
leaders of the community, they are forced 
to depend upon some of the more pietistic 
and prejudiced among the lesser intel- 
lects, and the church drags out a_ pre- 
carious existence through the constant 
injection of revival stimulant. These 
churches are the recruiting stations of 
such passing movements as the Klan. 
The Fundamentalist church of the city 
may enjoy a long period of prosperity, 
having the support of abler men whose 
policy it is to curry favor with the crowd. 
Furthermore, it offers comfortable pews, 
a good choir and pipe organ, an enter- 
taining if meaningless program—a good 
show which many enjoy attending despite 
the dreary sermon. The rural church and 
choir are usually in keeping with the 
sermon. 

What is going to be done with the rural 
West? Shall it be left without any moral 
and religious guidance? Shall liberals 
leave it as a great public reserve, grad- 
ually to be enclosed by the reactionaries? 
Or shall they proceed to organize for 
effective use the great body of natural 
leaders that are already upon the ground? 
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- But how can this work of organization 


be done? There is no use in trying to 
form conventional churches in the rural 
villages and crossroads. The burden of 
adequately supporting them is prohibitive. 

_Why should we not proceed to do the 
easiest and most obvious thing with the 
material at hand? I believe that in doing 
so we shall solve the problem. First of 
all, let us agree upon our religious ob- 
jectives. I believe that I can state them 
in words that will meet the approval of 
the vast majority of liberals and of the 
free-minded farm-dwellers. They are, 
first, the emancipation of all minds from 
all forms of theological terrorism and 
taboos which forbid them from thinking 
freely concerning the problems of life; 
second, the teaching of people to think 
and to plan their lives in terms of human 
service and human welfare and not in 
terms of selfish gain; third, the teaching 
of the unity of mankind, the overcoming 
of racial hatreds, and the abolition of 
war; fourth, the advancement of the 
science of human betterment that may 
give to earth a stronger, more intelligent, 
more self-restrained and nobler breed of 
men. These four objectives include all 
the paramount religious issues of our day. 
They also include every humanitarian 
movement in the realm of education, eco- 
nomics, and government. 

Let us then proceed to organize, with 
these objectives avowedly in view. The 
rural community needs information, and it 
does not have to depend upon a settled 
clergy for that information. Let us or- 
ganize to increase among them the cir- 
culation of the worth-while magazines. 
In this a tremendous work can be done. 
Instead of a settled clergy, let us have 
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traveling superintendents who shall give ~ 


occasional lectures, keep the local units 
in touch with one another, build up effi- 
cient county and State organizations, and 
otherwise help to diffuse a general knowl- 
edge as to who’s who and what’s what 


q 
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of the denominational executives, 
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among men and measures. Through such 
an agency let us teach them on the air 
who’s who—the intelligent use of the 
radio. They can meet together for radio 
ehurch services and in that manner can 
be taught to use a very varied and ex- 
cellent selection. In doing all this, the 
element of fellowship and co-operation, 
so much needed in rural life, can be 
supported. 

In thus building up a simple but closely- 
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knit organization in each county and 
State, we shall have an agency to enlist 
the concerted action of the enlightened 
element to meet the reactionaries that are 
now battling for the suppression of all 
modern ideas in public schools and uni- 
versities. This is a call to provide such 
an organization of forward-looking spirits 
to furnish the friendships, the comrade- 
ships in adventure for a better world, 
which the rural church no longer gives. 


Women Pastors and Preachers 


They have served three generations 
CLARA COOK HELVIE 


Some readers will be surprised cto 
learn that women have been preach- 
ing for seventy-five years from Ameri- 
can pulpits. The work they have 
done in scores of communities has 
been of immeasurable value. Mrs. 
Helvie describes all this in the follow- 
ing succinct and valuable history. 


T IS seventy-five years since the first 

woman received ordination to the Prot- 
estant ministry in the little Congrega- 
tional Church at South Butler, Wayne 
County, N.Y., on September 15, 1853. 
Miss Antoinette Brown, the candidate, 
then twenty-eight years of age, had been 
graduated from Oberlin College and 
Oberlin Theological School and was ade- 
quately prepared for the ministry. Rev. 
Luther Lee, who preached the ordination 
sermon, stated, “So far as I know, there 
is no want of moral or mental or educa- 
tional qualification on the part of the can- 
didate ; if it be right to ordain any female, 
it is right to ordain this female.” 

Rey. Henry Ward Beecher extended a 
cordial welcome to the woman minister, 
but a storm of protest swept the churches. 
There are indications that the departure 
from custom did not receive the sanction 
since 
Miss Brown had already been refused a 
license to preach, and at the end of a 
year she resigned the pulpit of the South 
Butler church. Miss Brown was the first 
woman to perform the marriage service. 

Three years after resigning her pulpit, 
Miss Brown married Mr. Samuel Black- 
well at Henrietta, N.Y., the town where 
she was born on May 20, 1825, became a 
Unitarian minister, later developed into 
an author of note on science and religion 
and other topics, founded the Unitarian 
echureh at Elizabeth, N.J., served as its 
pastor during the first years of its ac- 
tivity, and was later elected pastor 
emeritus by the congregation. At the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of Oberlin Col- 
lege the degree of doctor of divinity was 
conferred upon Mrs. Blackwell. The first 
institution of learning to so honor a 
woman was Lombard College, then a Uni- 
versity, and Rey. Augusta Chapin was 
the recipient in 1893. 

In an address delivered at the .World’s 
Congress of Religions, Mrs. Blackwell 
said, regarding women in the pulpit: “Is 
God, who is no respecter of persons, a 


respecter of sex? ... The most conse- 
crated pulpit is less sacred than any liy- 
ing principle. . . ..Women are needed in 
the pulpit as imperatively and for the 
same reason that they are needed in the 
world—because they are women.” ; 

Highteen years passed before a woman 
received Unitarian ordination. Mrs. Celia 
Burleigh of Brooklyn, N.Y., one of the or- 
ganizers of the Brooklyn Woman’s Club 
and Woman’s Suffrage Association, which 
organizations she served as_ president, 
complied with the wishes of her husband 
and after his death sought Unitarian 
ordination. Mrs. Burleigh was already 
known to our churches through her writ- 
ings for THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER and 
other periodicals. Rev. John Chadwick, 
to whose congregation she belonged, or- 
dained Mrs. Burleigh at the request of 
the little Unitarian Chureh at Brooklyn, 
Conn., near the former home of Mr. Bur- 
leigh. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe took part 
in the ordination service. After a suc- 
cessful pastorate of three years, Mrs. Bur- 
leigh’s work was interrupted by illness, 
and she died in Syracuse, N.Y., July 25, 
1875. Her last resting place is the ceme- 
tery at Brooklyn, Conn., and her funeral 
service was conducted by Rey. John Chad- 
wick in the church where she received 
ordination. The local library has pre- 
served the record of Mrs. Burleigh’s sery- 
ice to the church and town. A sermon 
preached by her before the Channing 
Conference in 1872 was published in full 
on the first page of THe CHRISTIAN ReEc- 
ISTeR. In it the preacher said: ‘The 
church that would be the power of God 
unto salvation must be more intent upon 
saving sinners than building up a sect, 
upon worshiping God in the beauty of 
holiness than worshiping mammon in the 
beauty of architecture... . It must not 
demand an unquestioning obedience, nor 
attempt to suppress discussion, nor to 
stifle thought. It must be a reverent 
learner so that it may wisely teach, re- 
membering that if on the lower plane 
progress is the law, it is not likely that 
on the higher, the last word was spoken 
some centuries ago. ... The prophet is 
not one who rehearses old traditions. He 
listens to the voice of God in his heart 
and speaks right on.” In the closing 
days of her life, Mrs. Burleigh was fond 
of recalling that “women have always 
loved me.” 
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In the fifty-seven years since Mrs. Bur- 
leigh’s ordination, forty-nine women have 
been admitted to the Unitarian fellow- 
ship, according to the year books, seven 
of whom came from other denominations. 
Two women not ordained are recorded in 
the year books. Eight have held churches 
or have been ordained, but are not men- 
tioned in the official list, although three 
of them found recognition in “Who’s Who 
of America.” 

Hight Unitarian women ministers re- 
ceived prominent mention in “Who’s Who 
of America”: Florence Buck, D.D., 
Rowena Morse Mann, Ph.D., Anna Garlin 
Spencer, Caroline Bartlett Crane, Flor- 
ence Kollock Crooker, M.A., Georgia 
Ransom Fay Ferguson, Eleanor E. Gor- 
don, Mary A. Safford. 

Miss Safford and Dr. Mann are given 
generous space in the National Encyclo- 
pedia of American Biography, and Dr. 
Blackwell is honored in the earlier work, 
Lamb’s Biographical Dictionary of the 
United States. 

In the “Women’s Who’s Who of 
America,” forty-five women ministers are 
listed in 1915, fifteen of whom, or one- 
third of the entire number, are Unitarian 
women: Antionette Brown Blackwell, 
D.D., Florence Buck, D.D., Narcissa A. 
Avery Claflin, Caroline Bartlett Crane, 
Florence Kollock Crooker, M.A., Georgia 
Ransom Fay Ferguson, Eleanor E. Gor- 
don, Marie Jenney Howe, Mary L. Leggett 
Cooke, Rowena Morse Mann, ERD 
Marion Murdock, Elizabeth Padgham, 
Mary A. Safford, Anna Garlin Spencer, 
Celia Parker Woolley. 

The outstanding feature of our women’s 
work was the organization of churches in, 
and control of, a large section of the 
Middle West by a group known as “The 
Iowa Sisterhood,” led by Rev. Mary A. 
Safford. In 1896, Dr. J. B. Sunderland 
said of them: “Their steady progress from 
year to year in ripeness of thought and 
executive power, their unwavering loyalty 
to the high ideals of the Conference, and 
their self-sacrificing devotion to its in- 
terests in darkest hours, make the names 
of Hultin, Safford, Gordon, Bartlett, Buck, 
and Woolley names to be conjured with.” 

Our women ministers organized twenty- 
five churches, eight of which must be 
credited to Rey. Eliza Tupper Wilkes and 
six to Miss Safford. Other women to 
organize new churches were Dr. Blackwell, 
Caroline Bartlett Crane, Anna Jane 
Norris, Alice Ball Loomis, Sarah Pratt 
Carr (three), and Cora Sexton Cochrane. 
Thirteen new church edifices were erected 
under the pastorates of women: Mrs. 
Wilks, two; Miss Safford, five; and one 
each by Mary Leggett Cooke, Mrs. Crane, 
Margaret B. Barnard, Mrs. Cochrane, 
Florence Buck, D.D., and Eleanor Gordon. 

For several years, Rev. Helen G. Put- 
nam did itinerant work as the only Uni- 
tarian minister in North Dakota, where 
she died at Fargo in 1895. Our men pre- 
ferred settling in the Hast, and at the 
critical time, when the Middle West de- 
manded Liberal prachers, our women 
stepped into the breach and, as mis- 
sionaries of power and ability, conquered 
portions of nine States for the Unitarian 
faith. It was Miss Safford who secured 
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the endowment of the Iowa State Con- 
ference of Unitarians, which has greatly 
added to its strength, and as president or 
secretary through many years she directed 
its policy to a great degree. At one time 
the Conference was “manned” by women. 
Miss Gordon was its secretary for several 
years. 

The longest pastorate of a woman min- 
ister is that of Rev. Elizabeth Padgham, 
who ministered to the church at Ruther- 
ford, N.J., for twenty-three years—from 
1904 to 1927. Other long pastorates are 
those of Rey. Margaret Barnard, Rey. 
Anna Garlin Spencer, and Rev. Mary 
Safford, fourteen years each; Rey. Ida 
Hultin and Dr. Rowena Morse Mann, 
thirteen years; and Dr. Buck, thirteen 
years with the Department of Religious 
Education; Miss Safford, one of eleven 
years; Dr. Buck, nine years at Kenosha ; 
Miss Hultin, nine years at Moline; and 
Bliza M. Hickok Abbott, seven years at 
Sharon, Mass. Many pastorates of four, 
five, and six years are eredited to our 
women ministers. Rey. Ida Hultin served 
the Liberal cause more than thirty-five 
consecutive years; four women spent 
thirty years each in the active ministry, 
and another twenty-five years. 

Many of these pioneer women were 
prominent in the moy ement for woman’s 
suffrage. Miss Safford and Miss Gordon 
served as president of the Iowa State 
Suffrage Association. Miss Safford twice 
officiated as chaplain in the Iowa State 
Legislature. Mrs. Crane served on the 
National Board of the Suffrage Associa- 
tion and is nationally known as the 
“Municipal House-cleaner,” due to her ac- 
tivities in directing women’s clubs in the 
improvement of sanitary conditions in 
their cities; and her energies caused a 
Senate investigation of the methods of 
meat inspection in the United States. The 
women of Michigan presented Mrs. Crane 
with a handsomely illuminated scroll in 
recognition of her leadership in women’s 
service during the World War. 

Dr. Rowena Morse Mann opened the 
University of Jena, Germany, to women 
of all nations. Hers was made a test 
case on which the decision with reference 
to the giving of degrees to women was 
settled. Dr. Mann received the degree of 
doctor of philosophy with the highest 
honors, and thereby opened the doors to 
other women. When Dr. Anna Howard 
Shaw was suddenly taken ill, Dr. Mann 
took her place in the group of prominent 
speakers on national questions which was 
headed by Ex-President William H. Taft. 

Rey. Ada M. Kepley, Ph.D., received her 
doctor’s degree from Austin College, and 
she already held the distinction of being 
’ the first woman in the United States to 
be graduated from a law school, having 
been graduated from the University of 
Chicago Law School in 1870 with the de- 
gree of bachelor of laws. Here admittance 
to the bar was delayed by legal restric- 
tions until 1881, when the restrictions were 
removed. Dr. Kepley was ordained to the 
Unitarian ministry at Shelbyville, July 24, 
1892, and for twenty years preached in 
“The Temple” erected for her by her 
husband in Effingham County, over which 
county she traveled constantly during that 
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time, at her own expense, in she cause 
of temperance. 

Rey. Celia Parker Woolley resigned her 
pulpit to found Frederick Douglass Center 
in Chicago, where educated white and 
Negro men and women meet for the pur- 
pose of better understanding between the 
races. The Chicago Woman’s Club has 
perpetuated Mrs. Woolley’s memory in a 
committee named for her, which under- 
takes to carry on the work dear to her 
heart. This committee recently inaugu- 
rated a civic movement to recognize the 
achievements of the colored race, with 
such success that many other cities have 
followed their example. As a lecturer, 
Mrs. Woolley was popular in New England. 
When she died, an entire number of the 
publication Unity of Chicago was devoted 
to an appreciation of her life and work. 

Rey. Mary Traffarn. Whitney was a pio- 
neer in the field of eugenics in the United 
States. The magazine Family Culture, 
which she founded, managed, and edited, 
when minister of the church at South 
Boston, was the first of its kind in America 
and is given generous praise in The 
Journal of Heredity for April, 1927. Last 
year Mrs. Whitney received recognition of 
her contribution to the cause from the 
American Eugenics Association, before 
which body she delivered an address. 

Rev. Marion Murdock was first of her 
sex to receive the degree of bachelor of 
divinity from Meadville Theological School, 
and she and Dr. Buck were the first Ameri- 
can women students entered at Manchester 
College, Oxford, England. The women 
who received ordination in recent years 
have been occupied, in the main, with re- 
organizing dormant or weak churches. 
However, Rev. Minna Clarke Budlong, be- 
fore entering our ministry, wrote a book 
entitled “A Plan of Organization for Small 
Libraries” which was first published by 
the State of North Dakota in 1910. Later 
the Boston Book Company issued a revised 


edition, which led the ex-president of the 


Japanese Library Association, acting as 
chief librarian-in the city of Tokyo, to 
request the privilege of translating it into 
the Japanese language. It was already 
in use in their library schools, but they 
wished it in a form available to all their 
librarians. Several of our women min- 
isters have published volumes of poems, 
among them Rev. Marion Murdock, Dr. 
Blackwell, and, more recently, Rey. Anita 
Truman Pickett. 

Rey. Milma §S. Lappala is engaged in a 
unique work all her own. Upon the death 
of her husband she succeeded him as 
leader of the Finnish Unitarians in Min- 
nesota. Mrs. Lappala came to us from 
the Congregational fellowship, and served 
for seven years as minister at Angora, 
Minn., before taking over the larger work. 
Recently Mrs. Lappala was asked to in- 
augurate a Liberal movement among the 
Finnish people of New York City. 

Rey. Anna Garlin Spencer is a woman 
of unusual ability and achievement as an 
orator, instructor in sociology, lecturer, 
author, religious leader, and educator of 
outstanding reputation who is still, after 
a long and honorable career which began 
on the platform with William Lloyd Gar- 


rison, a special lecturer each year at 
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Teachers’ College, Columbia University. — 
The prophet Joel spoke truly ; “I will pour — 
out my spirit upon all flesh; and ii 
daughters shall prophesy.” 


Blerid Thesei\T wo daeats 


Blend the Oriental and the Occidental 
to get the ideal religious state of mind, 
counsels Dr. Augustus P. Reccord of the 
First Unitarian Church in Detroit, Mich. 
Writing in The Triangle Newsette, organ 
of the Detroit Y. W. C. A., this spring, he 
contrasted the restless activity, standardi- 
zation, and mass production of the West- 
ern world with the contemplative spiritual 
life of the East; then said in part: 

“The popularity of certain Oriental 
cults in America is due to the fact that 
they seem to satisfy the instinctive cray- 
ing for contact with the spiritual realities 
of life. Their keyword is not activity, 
but repose. 

“Obviously, neither of these ideals rep- 
resents the ultimate. Each is incomplete 
without the other. The East has given 
to the world some of the finest examples 
of spiritually minded men and women 
known to history. -It is also demonstrated 
that absorption in the contemplation of 
spiritual realities may lead to the neglect 
of certain material conditions which are 
essential to comfort and happiness and 
peace. The West has built up a social 
order in which there is a greater degree 
of health and comfort ant happiness than 
is to be found anywhere else upon earth. 
It has also proved that absorption in 
material things, desire for material com- 
forts, the passion for material success, 
may blind men to spiritual realities. The 
curse of the East has been its willingness 
to let well-enough alone and remain con- 
tent with its poverty and filth and dis- 
ease. The curse of the West has been its 
satisfaction with a high degree of mate- 
rial prosperity purchased by the sacrifice 
of the spiritual interests of life. 

“Tt should be evident to any impartial 
observer that what the world needs is a 
blending of these two ideals. Let the 
Westerner supplement his restless activity 
by a reasonable degree of meditation and 
contemplation; let the Easterner supple- 
ment his contemplation and repose by 
seasonable periods of activity—and each 
would be the gainer. For us, in the West, 
this is made easier by the change from 
belief in a transcendent deity to belief in 
an immanent God. We no longer need 
to go into the wilderness nor ascend some 
lonely mountain peak nor withdraw into 
the silence of our own closets in order to 
hear the voice of God.” 


Florence Buck Memorial 


Grateful acknowledgment is hereby 
made of further contributions to the 
Florence Buck Memorial Fund, as follows: 


Previously acknowledged .......... $2,132.47 
Miss Ida P. McKean, Tcevelnhe: Ohio 5.00 


Wollaston, Mass., Unitarian Chureh » 
School ici san semen 10.00 
Total... A410... eae wh RR ~ 


Marie W. Jounson, Treasurer, . 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ae Peace N eed cal Vitamins 


Sound body—Sound mind 
ELIZABETH REYNOLDS HAPGOOD 


IN bringing up my three children, my 

first task was to see to it that their 
physical growth progressed as it should 
from the beginning. I was preparing the 
sound body for the sound mind. In this 
pursuit I soon came into contact with 
vitamins: the vitamin in cod-liver oil that 
builds bones; the vitamin in oranges that 
strengthens the eyes; the vitamin in yeast 
that creates an appetite when a little boy 
won't eat; and many other vitamins in 
tomatoes, pineapples, cream cheese, and 
what not, with their various peculiar and 
helpful qualities. 

Before long, however, these vitamins 
began to take on a different aspect. In- 
stead of physical vitamins, it soon became 
apparent that moral vitamins were needed. 
- First came the vitamin of honesty— 
honesty in answering all the early ques- 
tions about the origin and creation of the 
world and all things in it. About the age 
of five our daughter, who was full of 
euriosity of this kind, was one day looking 
with intense admiration at a splendid 
horse. She asked many questions about 
him, and then arrived by herself at her 
conclusion, which she proclaimed with 
confidence and excitement: “J think God 

-made the horse!” Honesty in answering 
bred confidence in the answers given, and 
this brings me to the second vitamin—that 
of self-reliance. 

Questions which children propound are 
often searching; but they are not capable 
of taking in the whole answer. They take 
a little at a time; but this little builds in 
them the capacity for relying on their own 
thought, and frequently they continue to 
chew on the cud of a reply given until a 
lasting and substantial residue is left in 
their minds. It seems to me that no more 
valuable help can be given a child than 
the capacity to help itself. This is some- 
thing the modern schools are doing a great 
deal of work on, and successfully; and 
here they add another vitamin—that of 
enthusiasm, enthusiasm for work, to ac- 
complish, to create, and especially to co- 
operate with other children, to share in 
group responsibility. 

Here is one of the most important fac- 
tors in the life of little children, because 
out of this seed of co-operation will spring 
later on the ideal and practice of the 
brotherhood of man. One thing I cherish 
particularly for my children is this en- 
thusiastic participation in the work of 
making their own community ideal, and 
beyond that an attitude of enthusiastic 
interest in the work and ways of other 
communities and other nations. The day 
of the tribal God with his own chosen 
people ended, in our part of the worid, 
when Jesus taught the Samaritan woman. 
Since then, religions have risen and de- 
cayed; governments have achieved the 
highest glory, and disappeared; but the 
belief in the brotherhood of man, as a 
basis both for religion and government, 
has gradually increased its power until 
now, in the. Western Hemisphere, it is the 
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burning question to be solved by religious 
and political groups. I know I am per- 
sonally very grateful for the opportunity 
now before me of taking my children 
abroad, where they can for a time mix 
with children of other nationalities and 
grow up with an understanding sympathy 
for other peoples. I remember, just a few 
months before the War, a striking in- 
stance of what can be accomplished this 
way. There was an organization over 


there for the exchange of students of high - 


school age, during vacation time, between 
France and Germany. These girls and 
boys spent their time out of school in one 
another’s homes. I met one young French 
girl who had been exchanged for three 
months for a German girl. She had lived 
in a home in Germany very much like her 
own. At the end of that time she returned, 
with enthusiasm for German life, and was 
anxious to talk German instead of French 
to anyone she could find. And I have no 
doubt that the German girl went home in 
much the same state of excitement over 
her visit to France. 

Now enthusiasm is something very close 
to faith. One cannot give a child faith. 
One cannot hand a child a creed and ex- 
pect it to accept it without question. Per- 
haps they could do this in the good old 
days; but not since there have been 
modern schools, , where children study 
about animals which lived millions of 
years ago, and all about the development 
of the world through the prehistoric 
stages, essentially a story of creation more 
thrilling than the account of the Old 
Testament. Now the vitamin of faith can 
be fed to a child, but it must be com- 
pounded out of facts which that child 
can accept. 

The last hundred years have seen a vast 
array of facts uncovered in the scientific 
world. Truth upon truth about the 
working of the laws of nature has 
been brought out. For a long time it 
seemed as though this tremendous growth 
in science was and would continue to he 
a menace to organized religion. There 
seemed to be an irremediable contradiction 
between what the churches were teaching 
and what the scientists were proving to be 
the truth. It is so that many dogmas have 
gone by the board in this new era of 
knowledge. It is so that the churches 
who rigidly hold to an unvarying attitude 
toward words written centuries ago are 
menaced by the unbelief of their young 
people. On the other hand, the full 
churches are willing and glad to face 
truths, whatever they are. They are in 
a position of great advantage, for a tide 
is rising—a tide of feeling and faith that 
behind and beyond the endless complexi- 
ties of the laws of nature there must be 
and is a supreme spirit of unity that con- 
trols them all. There is a yearning, such 
as that of the child who demands a pur- 
poseful answer to his question—a yearn- 
ing for something that will represent the 
unity not only of the physical world but 
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of man. This is the time to meet that 
craving in the minds and hearts of the 
young. Luther Burbank has described the 
human mind as the greatest radio machine 
in the world. It is for those who teach 
little children to determine what thoughts 
and feelings their minds will radiate when 
they grow up. Will they be thoughts of 
honesty, self-reliance, co-operation? I 
should like to feel that those are the 
thoughts that will be sent out by thea 
minds of my three, and added to them 
especially the enthusiastic message of faith 
in the great bond of unity which holds 
together man, nature, and God. 


Jesus and Gautama 

In an article in The Open Court, on 
“Jesus and Gautama,” by Dr. Carlyle 
Summerbell of the Unitarian Church in 
Roslindale, Mass., the writer points to 
striking similarities in the legenda, Jife 
incidents, and teachings associated with 
these two great spiritual leaders. Even 
in details of their modes of teaching they 
were similar, Dr. Summerbell shows. And 
as to their teachings, he says: 

“Christ taught us to love our enemies 
and to pray for those that despitefully 
use us and persecute us. Buddha says 
‘Hatred does not cease by hatred, hatred 
ceases by love only.’ In Buddha birth 
stories, ‘the word of the glorious Buddha 
is sure and everlasting.’ Christ is re- 
corded as saying in Matthew xxiv. 35, 
‘Heaven and earth shall pass away, but 
my words shall not pass away.’ Both com- 
plained of people’s indifference and in- 
consistency. Christ says they were not 
satisfied with John’s ascetic life, nor with 
his, who came eating and _ drinking. 
Buddha remarks, ‘They blame the man of 
many words; they blame the patient and 
quiet man; they also blame the man who 
seeks the happy medium.’ Both stood 
against violence, although both were sharp 
controversialists in the intellectual and 
spiritual realms. They fought with in- 
tellect. Jesus was tempted by the Devil, 
who offered him the kingdom of the world. 
Mara, the Prince of Evil, sought to stop 
Buddha on the night of the great resurrec- 
tion and offered him the sovereignty of the 
world, continents and two thousand is- 
lands, and mountains of gold.... 

“Both Buddha and Christ. lived noble 
lives, and endeavored to have the devotion 


of their followers to be practical. When 
Jesus dramatizes the Last Judgment, he 


says, ‘I was sick and ye visited me,’ mean- 
ing that as they visited the sick they 
visited him. Buddha gives the same idea 
in less striking form, ‘Whoever would wait 
on me, let him wait upon the sick.” 

The two great religions of Buddha and 
Christ will be increasingly foremost on 
the earth, Dr. Summerbell says, and adds: 
“It is remarkable that while neither wrote 
a single treatise, their words as remem- 
bered in the hearts of their devotees are 
pondered over by more people than study 
anything else. That is, both of these men 
spoke to the human soul—their messages 
are fitting to be received and preserved 
by humanity.” 


Living together is an art. What a mis- 
take to ignore the art and to be satisfied 
with mere existence !—Mt1nor Simons. 
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Doves of Peace 


HE WORLD in the last decade has moved 

rapidly along the path called peace. First came 
the last word in the Inferno of War to spread before 
men’s eyes the insanity of battle; then the forma- 
tion of the League of Nations, limitation of navies, 
the pact of Locar no, several new and_active organi- 
zations for promoting peace; and now, August 27, 
at Paris, the Briand-Kellogg agreement, entered 
into by fifteen signatory nations, renouncing war 
as an instrument of national policy. 

The treaty says: “Settlement or solution of all 
disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or origin 
they may be, shall be sought only by pacific means.” 
Germany has signed the agreement, and an invita- 
tion is extended to Soviet Russia to add _ its 
signature. Surely doves of peace are on the wing. 

One or two inferences may be derived. Ten years 
ago, when Mr. Wilson and the American Peace 
Delegation went to Paris, they found Old World 
diplomats entrenched in “secret covenants secretly 
arrived at.” Europe was not ready for a world 
compact for peace. To-day no prime minister dare 
resist the popular appeal to end war by interna- 
tional agreement. Each of these efforts for world 
peace, though lacking the final formula, makes more 
and more difficult another world war. 

When Dr. Stresemann, Germany’s foreign min- 
ister, went to Paris to sign the compact, it was the 
first time in fifty-seven years that a member of the 
German Cabinet had entered that city. Are France 
and Germany at last beginning to trust each other? 
Wiseacres point out the fact that three million men 
are still under arms in Western Europe, and that 
every European nation except Germany maintains 
a larger army than in 1913. But even this argu- 
ment is not sufficient to dim the luster of these 
persistent peace movements. Submit the question 
of peace or war to the peoples of the earth, and the 
vote would be so overwhelmingly in favor of ever- 
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lasting peace that every diplomat would hasten, in 
fear of his place, to the peace table. 

We may yet, and sooner than we think, be beating 4 
swords into plowshares, spears into pruning hooks. 


The Marriage Reform 


E OBSERVE that Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, presi- 

dent of Brown University, preacher, and vet- 
eran educator, has been expressing himself with 
reference to the marital obligation. He dismisses 
companionate marriage briefly and caustically: 
“That kind of marriage means woman reduced to 
slavery, children left to public asylums, and men 
bidden to fling off all momentary dedication in 
favor of momentary passion.” 

How reluctantly persons face facts! Every day 
we make a wide circuit to avoid encountering a 
fact. Facts are disturbing. They make us feel 
uncomfortable. They place too much resistance in 
the way. The rector of one of New York City’s 
largest churches says, ‘This church does not solem- 
nize the marriage of divorced or of unbaptized per- 
sons.” That preacher, no doubt, is honestly trying 
to fulfill a dogma of his church. But the pathetic 
feature of the whole business is he refuses to face 
facts as he might observe them every day if his 
eyes were open and his ears tuned to the vibrations 
of the generation in which he is living. Divorce in 
this present society is necessary; it may be an evil, 
but it is necessary. Also some solution, or perhaps 
we should say, direction, of the sex relation, apart 
from marriage, is necessary, though we may make 
many blunders before the correct method is dis- 
covered. Unfortunately, muddling is likely to 
precede the final solution in the instance of most 
perplexities. 

Young people marry in haste. To compel them 
to live together under pain of disgrace, or financial 
ruin, when it is clearly a case of incompatibility ; 
to oblige children to fall victims to perpetual do- 
mestic strife, is both injurious and senseless. Yet 
to-day, such is law and custom, many right-inten- 
tioned people are living together under precisely 
these sad and tragic conditions. The advocates of 
companionate marriage wish to correct the dogma 
of, Once in wedlock always in wedlock, let the dis- 
abilities be what they may. We do not believe the 
method is the correct one, any more than Dr. 


- Faunce does; but the advocates of it have the right 


to propose and try the experiment. 

Once more, we cannot dismiss with a gesture the 
judgment of the ages. Because a persuasive voice 
to-day urges a new method, it does not make the 
new method right and the old method wrong. The 
dedication of two young persons to each other for 
life is a high and beautiful ideal. In a great many 
instances it is a dedication that lasts and blossoms 
more richly and sweetly with each succeeding year. 
In this life there is no relation to compare with 
congenially mated men and women. A happy union 
of this kind comes to this somewhat weary, frayed- 
out world as heaven’s best gift. But the unhappily 
married are also with us, and it is in their interest 
that the reformers are working. If they can find a 
solution, they will be remembered as earth’s real 
benefactors. 
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Youth, Seek Excellence 


N A FEW DAYS, doors of schoolhouses and col- 
lege classrooms all over the land will swing back 
to admit that vast army of the young seeking 
mental development. September is a momentous 
month for youth—the month when boys and girls 
embark on ventures for charting strange and ro- 


mantic seas, for exploring countries long dreamed 


of but never visited. Schooldays reflect an efful- 
gence, a glow that shines on through all the years 
of one’s life. But it is not all glow and luster. One 
does not reach the stronghold of knowledge by easy 
grades, or by pausing too long by the way to admire 
the scenery. One reaches the point of vantage by 
climbing. The idea entertained by a portion of 
youth to-day that when one wants something he 
merely has to reach out his hand and take it, is a 
false and dangerous philosophy. 

We have before us numbers of men and women 
who have done one thing exceptionally well. We 
must admire the masters, whatever their calling: 
speaking, writing, acting, athletic activity, busi- 
ness, government, industry, artistic endeavor. Ex- 
cellence comes high. Yet nothing satisfies like it—- 
like a sense of leadership in one’s calling. 

Let a great teacher and sound philosopher speak 
to the youth who presently will be thronging the 
classrooms, Principal L. P. Jacks: 


I recommend you to ground your life on the law of excel- 
lence. Make excellence the governing idea, not only in your 
labor but in your leisure as well. Learn to enjoy yourself 
by doing things excellently—believe me, there is no form of 
enjoyment at all comparable to that. I know the difficulties ; 
1 know the obstructions and the inhibitions which make it 
difficult to practice the law of excellence in the world as it. is 
now arranged. I know how likely it is if you do a thing ex- 
cellently that somebody else will get the market price for it. 
But when allowance has been made for all that, I still say, 
lose no opportunity that comes your way for adding a touch 
of excellence, whether by work or by play, to your great 
neighbor, God’s universe. God’s universe is not as it might 
seem, too vast an object for you to manage and operate upon. 
It has a way of concentrating itself in its particulars, so that 
when you have given a cup of cold water to one of these little 
ones you are entitled to say to yourself, “I have slaked the 
thirst of the whole universe.” ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these My brethren, ye have done it 
unto Me.” 


May this line be added: “Whatever is excellent, 
as God lives, is permanent.” 


Brighten his Corner 


EW WORKMEN sow with less expectation of 

reaping a full harvest than ministers. Theirs is 
a task often lonely, distressing, and unrewarded. 
When such a word is spoken as came to us the other 
day, we like to give it the publicity of the printed 
page that all may know. It was spoken by the 
editor of a well-known Boston publication : 

“T went to the Unitarian church to-day and heard 
the pastor preach a good sermon on the Bible. He 
is the most useful citizen in . He is the only 
pastor in this community and has been here, pastor 
of this church, for several years. He has been a 
hearty friend of the State Teachers’ College, which 
is the great asset of the place, and is greatly 
appreciated by the faculty. 

“This is most of a community within twelve 
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miles, and Rey. is the most important religious 
leader within this area and the only pastor who has 
been in this region for any considerable time. He is 
evidently a good reader, good thinker, thoroughly 
devoted to all best things for youth and families.” 

What is the reward material compared to that 
earnest, genuine expression of appreciation? And 
it is such testimonials—and every diligent, faithful 
minister knows them—which give radiance to the 
dull round of parish visitation, and see EieelD for 
next Sunday’s sermon. 

You who sit in the pew, if your minister has done 
something for you, tell him! It will mean more 
than an increase of salary. 


The Golden Mean 


ENRY FORD, at the age of sixty-five, sees much 
wisdom in the fathers. He observes, “You 
take all the experience and judgment of men over 
fifty out of the world, and there would not be 
enough left to run it.” 

Herbert Hoover, accepting the Republican nomi- 
nation for President, said, “A government that does 
not constantly seek to live up to the ideals of its 
young men and women falls short of what the 
American people have a right to expect and demand 
from it.” 

Mr. Ford has a record of remar kable achievement 
behind him; but the opinion may be ventured that 
the activities of the community would continue if 
no men were left in it over fifty years of age. If 
choice had to be made between men over fifty and 
under thirty, what person, conversant with the part 
youth plays in getting action, would hesitate in his 
selection? This Republic is fast changing ways of 
doing things. It does not show too much patience 
with the manner of life of those born two and three 
generations ago. Since the Children’s Crusades in 
the thirteenth « century, the world has seen a number 
of youthful outbreaks against traditional authority, 
but hardly one to compare, for force, influence, and 
abrupt change, with our own. Those in control of 
affairs are not yet ready to surrender direction to 
youth, aware that youth has not yet been taught 
by that most rigorous dispenser of discipline, 
experience. 

But plenty of young people can take much better 
care of themselves than their parents realize; give 
them authority, and oftener than not they would 
surprise the fathers. The trouble is, the generation 
now at the wheel has confidence in its strength and 
knowledge of the course, and at the same time lacks 
confidence in the strength and knowledge of the 
sons. No doubt youth could steer the vessel as 
safely as maturity; and it might speed up the 
engines. The fact is, too many fathers act on the 
assumption that the faster a tree grows the oftener 
it must be trimmed. 

The State long sought of the philosophers and 
reformers will come when some genius discovers 
the art of combining and directing the wisdom of 
age with the enthusiasm of youth. Ideals built on 
foundations of wisdom get cenit 
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How Worcester Conference Churches 


Study the Problem of World Peace 


UST HOW ean a_ Unitarian church 
earry on effective work for world 
peace? In churches of the Worcester 


Conference, educational work for peace 
has been done during the past year 
largely on the basis of the following plan, 
as presented by a special committee of 
the Conference, of which Mrs. Samuel T. 
Maynard of Northboro, Mass., is the 
chairman : 

I. Secure speakers of high grade who 
present the subject from a factual rather 
than an emotional basis. They may be 
engaged from the following organizations: 


National Council for the Prevention of 
War, 532 17th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

~The League of Nations Non-Partisan 
Association, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

The Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, 414 Bible House, 
Astor Place, New York City. 


Volunteer speakers may be secured 
from all these organizations for their ex- 
penses. Conduct community singing of 
patriotic and peace songs at all meetings. 

II. Distribute educational literature at 
all meetings. It may be obtained free, or 
at low cost, from the organizations al- 
ready mentioned. 

III. Patriots’ Sunday, for prevention 
of war. Set aside one Sunday in each 
year, preferably near Armistice Day or 
Good Will Day (May 18), when sermon, 
music, and all exercises center around 
peace. Induce church school, Laymen’s 
League, Young People’s Religious Union, 
Boy and Girl Scouts, and all other or- 


ganizations of the church to join this. 


IV. Form study classes. Outlines may 
be obtained from the mentioned organi- 
zation. 

VY. Offer prizes to school children and 
others for essays on various phases of 
the subject. 

VI. Circulate petitions from time to 
time, as needed, to forward or discourage 
some national policy. Subscribe for The 
News Bulletin, published by the National 
Council for Prevention of War; 25 cents 
per year. 

VII. Obtain the co-operation 
Superintendent of Schools, teachers of 
history and geography, the Grange, the 
Women’s Club, and other lécal organiza- 
tions. 

VIII. Supply your public and school 
libraries with the most recent peace 
literature. Keep a tract rack in church 
vestibule filled with good peace literature. 
To aid in this, procure “Directory” pub- 
lished by World Peace Foundation. 

IX. Work with your Sunday-school 
superintendent and school. Present peace 
pageants. See Good Will books, secured 
from the League of Nations Non-Partisan 
Association, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Bos- 
ton. $1.00 each; $1.50 for the two 
volumes. 

X. Moving pictures are helpful com- 
bined with lectures and school work. 
Some films may be obtained free from the 


of the - 


League of Nations Non-Partisan Associa- 
tion. 

Subjects for lectures: ‘Disarmament,” 
“International Relations,” “Treaties for 
Arbitration,” “The World Peace Movye- 
ment and the Theory Behind It,” ‘League 
of Nations and the Permanent Court,” 
“Wanted—An American Foreign Policy,” 
“The Education of Our Youth Toward 
World Peace,’ “Women in International 
Affairs.” 


Conflict Is Not Confined 
to Religion—Mr. Birkhead 


“The battle between Fundamentalism 
and Modernism is not confined to religion.” 
Rev. Leon M. Birkhead, minister of All 
Souls Unitarian Church in Kansas City, 
Mo., said this in an interview with a repre- 
sentative of Thé Oklahoma City News 
prior to a series of lectures on this issue 
in that city last spring. He continued: 

“Tt includes politics, morals, and educa- 
tion, and is world-wide. In substance, it 
is a battle between adopting a new point 
of view and conforming to the old and 
conventional one. On the controversy rests 


‘the decision whether the world will accept 


a fresh fashion of thinking along scientific 
and honest lines, or whether it will stick 
to its old faith methods.” 

Mr. Birkhead’s lectures followed a series 
in the same city by Dr. John Roach 
Straton of Calvary Baptist Church, New 
York City, who spoke on such subjects as 
“God versus Chance,” “Monkey Men and 
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Monkey Morals,’ and “Is Evolution In- 
compatible with Christianity?’ 

Dr. Straton’s first attack on the doctrine 
of evolution brought a rejoinder in The 
Daily Oklahoman by Victor H. Harlow, 
author of “Jesus the Man” and vice-presi- 


dent of the trustees of the First Unitarian 
Church. This, in turn, brought an invita- 


tion from Dr. Straton for Mr. Harlow to 
speak after Dr. Straton’s next lecture, with 


. the privilege of rebuttal for the noted 


Fundamentalist. Mr. Harlow quite prop- 
erly replied that the circumstances and the 


time could permit only a clash of opinion 


with no adequate presentation of reasons, 


and that it would be better for the people 


interested in the modern viewpoints to 
wait for Mr. Birkhead’s fuller treatment. 
Mr. Birkhead’s addresses were in the 
nature of a rebuttal to the attitude repre- 
sented by Dr. Straton, and the two series 
aroused much interest in the city. 


One Brooklyn Alliance 


Demonstrating what an Alliance branch 
can do in social service, the Alliance of 
the Fourth Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., made this record last year, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Caroline B. Stroh: _ 

Twenty subscriptions to the Red Cross 
were obtained. A card party was given 
for Christmas charities; the prizes were 
towels bought from the Brooklyn Bureau 
of Charities, and hemmed by blind women. 
At Christmas time, thirty-six comfort bags 
were made and distributed to disabled 
seaman at the Long Island College Hospi- 
tal. The cash for Christmas dinners was 
given to Friendly Lodge, the Brooklyn 
home for blind women. A cash donation 
was used for the purchase of Christmas 
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In the basement will bea social hall seating 500, a hai with fe 


ladies’ parlor, kindergarten, and Sunday 


3 Toon, 


It is estimated ‘that the> to 


s for three families. Linen was col- 
for the St. Rose Home for Cancer 
rables. Signatures for Child Labor 
itions were obtained for the New York 
- League of Unitarian Women. Five hun- 
dl packages of candy were wrapped to 
sold at the Blind Players’ annual per- 
formance. Money was voted for tickets to 
the bridge given for the benefit of the 
Welcome Home for girls. The advance 
sales of articles made by the blind for 
the Week for the Blind amounted in this 
church to $59.36. The Alliance was well 
represented in this activity, in that the 
general chairman of sales, as well as the 
chairman for Protestant Day, were mem- 
bers of this Alliance. A card party, held 
on Protestant Day, added $54.00 as a 
eontribution from this church. - 

These contributions are over and above 
the more than $1,200 which these devoted 
women have turned into the general 
treasury of the church for its support. 


_ The Hancock County 
. Conference Meets 


; _ The Hancock County Conference of Uni- 
_ tarian and Other Christian Churches, at 
j its thirty-ninth annual session on August 
_ 22, enjoyed the hospitality of the First 
Unitarian Church, Ellsworth, Maine. There 
was an interesting departure from previ- 
ous eustom in that the chief speakers on 
the program were from outside the Uni- 
tarian fellowship. The attendance was 
good, made up of Unitarians and others, 
visitors and residents, coming from vari. 
ous points in Hancock and adjoining 
 - counties. 
: Rey. Oscar B. Hawes, Keene, N.H., pre- 
: sided. The opening devotional service was 
led by Rev. Everett S. Treworgy, Ashby, 
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Mass. Rey. Ashley A. Smith, D.D., pastor 
of the First Universalist Church, Bangor, 
Maine,- speaking under the title, “Our 
Everlasting Wonder-Song,”’ suggested by 
Holmes’s “The. Chambered Nautilus,” em- 
phasized the need of realizing the deeper, 
mysterious element called soul. 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell, of the 
Methodist Church, gave an address on “A 
Social Imagination.’ Humanity’s greatest 
failure, he said, has been the failure to 
come to an understanding with itself. The 
difficulty is our own bad temper, an in- 
stinct for pugnacity rationalized into zeal 
for a cause. We need to learn how things 
look to others—not how things would look 
to us in the other man’s place, but how 
the other fellow himself actually sees them. 

In the general discussions, Rev. 8. W. 
Sutton, Ellsworth; Rev. Edwin Fairley, 
New York City; Rev. W. C. Woods, Epis- 
copal minister at Kent, Conn.; Dr. F. Q. 
Blanchard, pastor of the Euclid Avenue 
Congregational Church, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Mrs. Caroline B. Atherton, national presi- 
dent of the Women’s Alliance, and Rey. 
A. H. Coar, Elizabeth, N.J., took part. 

The following were elected officers for 
the coming year: Honorary president, 
Judge L. B. Deasy, Bar Harbor; president, 
Rey. Ralph F. Blanning, Bangor, Maine; 
vice-president, Rey. J. H. Mueller, Castine ; 
‘secretary and treasurer, Rey. C. G. Girelius, 
Ellsworth; Executive and Program Com- 
mittee—Mrs. W. H. Titus, Hllsworth; Mr. 
James A. Hill, West Gouldsboro; Mr. F. A. 
Noyes, Sullivan; Rev. Oscar B. Hawes, 
Keene, N.H., and Hancock Point; Rey. 
Edwin Fairley, New York and Cape Rosier. 


As scarce as truth is, the supply has 
always been in excess of the demand. 
Bernard Shaw. 


The main floor will have a 
e minister's study, room for a secretary, and coat 
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One Unitarian’s Practice 
of Freedom of the Press 


When Frank Gannett, prominent layman 
of the First Unitarian Church in Roch- 
ester, N.Y., owner of The Rochester 
Times-Union and a dozen or so other news- 
papers, purchased The Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle, many persons perhaps 


asked how one man could operate two - 


newspapers so unlike in their attitudes on 
public questions. Mr. Gannett, however, 
promised that the latter paper would re- 
main Democratic to preserve its integrity 
as an institution. Quite in the Unitarian 
spirit was Mr. Gannett’s public statement, 
which read, in part: 

“T have no political ambitions, I have 
no special interests to serve, no axes to 
grind. I love newspaper work, not pri- 
marily for the profits that a successful 
newspaper brings to its publisher, but first 
of all for the possibilities it affords in 
service to the public and in promoting the 
general welfare. I can say in all candor 
that I have acquired The Democrat and 
Chronicle not for mercenary or purely 
selfish purposes, nor to give myself power. 
I have bought the paper in order that the 
future of this great institution may be 
conserved, and because I believe that 
through its ownership I may help more 
effectively to promote the welfare of the 
city. I am sincerely convinced that under 
one ownership, The Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle and The Times-Union—-two 
strong newspapers—can accomplish more 
good, each be made more secure in its 
position and thus of greater service to 
the city.” 

“Whether it [he Democrat and Chron- 
icle] agrees with my own personal views 
or not, does not matter. We will give its 
editor the utmost freedom to carry on in 
the spirit which has prevailed in its edi- 
torial offices for many years, and which 
has produced a paper that Rochester has 
supported with great loyalty... . 

“Under this new arrangement, the editor 
of The Demorat and Chronicle will be able 
to express himself without dictation from 
me. He will not have to obey orders. So 
long as he is intellectually honest, sincere, 
fair, tolerant, and clean, there will be no 
interference from me. True, he will have 
the counsel and advice of the Gannett 
organization on newspaper matters, but in 
his broad, general policies he will have 
the utmost freedom—the freedom that 
every newspaper worker values most and 
has set as the ideal. 

“If the time should come that I shall 
desire to express my own opinion or differ 
with the editor’s policy, I shall be able to 
do so over my own signature, without 
warping the spirit of the editor or the 
policy of his paper. The Democrat and 
Yhronicle may never express my own per- 
sonal views. Again, it may happen to 
express views that agree with mine. 

“There is nothing dearer to all of us 
than freedom of speech and freedom of 
the press. Unless we can have full dis- 
cussion of issues, and all the light possible 
on every subject, with all the facts that 
can be obtained, we cannot preserve this 
Republic and our democracy cannot 
function.” 
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The Fourth Gospel 


THOMAS H, BILLINGS 


Tue STRUCTURE AND MESSAGE OF ST. JOHN’S 
GospeLt. By Vacher Burch, D.D., Lecturer in 
Theology in Liverpool Cathedral. London: 
Martin Hopkinson and Company. 10/6 net. 

If a modernist is one who combines new 
knowledge with old ideas, then Dr. Burch 
is a modernist. He unites a wide and ac- 
curate knowledge of the methods and the 
findings of the best New Testament schol- 
arship with a conception of the person of 
Jesus that is a survival of ancestral ways. 
He believes that Jesus was a supernatural 
Revealer, possessed of miraculous insight, 
This belief makes it possible for him 
to champion a theory about the Fourth 
Gospel that will commend itself only to 
those who share his opinion about Jesus. 
The Gospel, as we have it, is, he thinks, 
a revision, made in the second century, 
of a document that is easily separated 
from the interpolations and additions and 
freed from the displacements that our 
edition contains. This document he be- 
lieves to be from the hand of John, the 
beloved disciple, and to be the earliest 
Gospel we possess. According to this 
theory, it is literal history, and the mind 
of its author is revealed not in the ma- 
terial itself, but only in the matter of 
selection and emphasis. Even the dis- 
courses are regarded as historical, though 
Dr. Burch removes the long prayer which 
constitutes chapter seventeen. The origi- 
nal Gospel ended, he thinks, with the 
erucifixion. He disbelieves altogether in 
Hellenistic influence in either the prologue 
or the Gospel itself. The prologue, in spite 
of resemblances in its phraseology to Stoic 
and other Gentile sources, he believes to 
be entirely Hebrew in its origins and to 
give in summary Jesus’ own teaching re- 
garding himself. Dr. Bureh thinks that 
Jesus used phrases from the Hebrew liter- 
ature that were familiar to the people, but 
filled them with new meaning,.and that 
even the word “Logos,” or “Word,” has 
this history. The incidents and discourses 
of the Gospel are shown to be grouped 
about the great feasts in Jerusalem. Jesus’ 
words and deeds on these occasions pre- 
sent his revelation in opposition to the 
world of Judaism, and, incidentally, to all 
other contemporary cults. Four illustra- 
tive incidents are included from the min- 
istry outside of Judea, but the chief 
emphasis in the Gospel is on the ministry 
in Jerusalem, It presents us an authentic 
portrait of Jesus, the Divine Revealer of 
a new faith and a new way of life. 

Readers of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER will 
searcely find this a profitable book. Its 
main thesis is one that few of us can ac- 
cept. The book is another illustration of 
the fact that a false theology can vitiate 
the work of the most painstaking scholar, 
After following Dr. Burch’s arguments, I 
find myself even surer than before that 
the Fourth Gospel is for the most part a 
work of the imagination. Like Glover’s 


beautiful but misnamed Jesus of History, 
it purports to be history and its author 
probably thought it was; but it is not. It 
gives us Jesus, not as he was in his earthly 
life, but as he lived again in the imagina- 
tion of a great thinker, a man of marvel- 
ous insight, of deep human sympathy, who 
gathered with loving care all he could find 
about him. Its author seems to have had 
access to some few sources unknown to 
the other evangelists. His mind was 
formed in the intellectual atmosphere of 
the Greco-Roman world of the second 
century. He had some very crude ideas. 
The Gospel is, in some ways, shockingly 
materialistic. But in spite of this, it is 
also the most spiritual of our Gospels and 
one of the most moving. Dr. Burch under- 
stands and appreciates the portrait of 
Jesus it presents. His mistake is in re- 
garding it as history. Dr. Bureh should 
be more careful in his revision. There are 
sentences in this book which will not con- 
strue, and others so awkward as to be 
almost unintelligible. What is an ‘in- 
quisitive standpoint”? Dr. Burch mentions 
it on page 36. 


Mutual Service 


Tun AMERICAN AND THE GeRMAN UNIVERSITY. 
By Charles F. Thwing, LL.D, New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.25. 

Dr. Thwing’s latest book—it is his 
twenty-eighth on education—is sound, fair, 
interesting, useful, and timely. Soundness 
was to be expected, because few men now 
living in the United States have so long 
and so wide a range of memories of our 
educational system or such personal and 
general knowledge of the German univer- 
sity. Fairness was to be predicted, because 
Dr. Thwing naturally takes comprehensive 
views. That attitude makes for fairness. 
He sees broad aspects, and does not need 
to blink defects nor to be warped by them. 
The book is interesting, because you get 
a good account of four men who went over 
about 1815—Everett, Ticknor, Bancroft, 
and Cogswell; and you are made to see, 
through their experiences, the main values 
and influences of German training. About 
ten thousand students in all have had 
similar experiences, and have made them 
the basis of strong work here. Very useful 
the book will prove, too, for there is an 
astonishing amount of specific information 
on the various contacts of German men 
and institutions with our own in the 
century covered by the narrative. Many 
men came here as_ professors—Lieber, 
Follen, Von Holst, Michelson, and others. 
Everyone knows how much Johns Hopkins 
owes to Germany, particularly in research, 
laboratories, and the seminar. Everyone 
knows in general how much Johns Hopkins 
has affected other colleges, but Dr. Thwing 
has set it down here with a definiteness 
that will serve not only for information 
but for reference. We realize that Ger- 
many has given us not only spirit and 
method, but has opened to us whole new 
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fields of university 
medicine and in Biblical studies. Finally, 
Dr. Thwing’s work is timely, since, as he 
shows, there is reason now for resuming 
much of our profitable relation with Ger- 


man scholarship, in spite of the fact that 


some of the things it has done for us will 
not be done in the future, This is partly 
because they do not need to be done again, 
partly because conditions have changed. 
Yet we need always to be re-enforced in 
two things—in placing the intellectual life 
at the center, and in thoroughness; and 
Germany can always help us on these two 
points. w.R. 


A Fresh Approach 


Toe Stupy or LiTeRaATuRE, By Louise 
Dudley. Boston; Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$3.00. 

Although primarily intended for use as 
a textbook by students in college courses, 
this work will amply repay any lover of 
literature who happens to read it. The 
author is a member of the faculty of 
Stephens College, in Columbia, Mo. Eager 
to inspire her students with a genuine 


fondness for reading, rather than provide - 


them with conventional knowledge of dates 
and biographical information concerning 
books and their writers, she has ventured 
to approach her subject from an angle 
entirely novel. Accepting literature as, 
first of all, one of the fine arts, she pro- 
ceeds to write, not a history of the craft, 
but what amounts to a careful study of 
literature measured by the classic stand- 
ards of literary criticism. Having, in her 
opening chapter, outlined these standards, 
together with a statement of the laws 
which validate them, she follows with an 
examination of the “Three Stages of Art,” 
from which follow, in due order, chapters 
dealing with such topics as “The Kinds of 
Knowledge,” “The Kinds of Images,” 
“Forms of Productive Imagination,’ “The 
Emotions, Intuition, and Art,” “Paradoxes,” 
“The End of Art,” ete. In each instance, 
the thesis is clearly stated, illustrated with 
a number of timely examples selected from 
writers of various centuries, and further 
buttressed by a list of references. Hs- 
pecially worth while is the group of chap- 
ters concerned with literary criticism. 
wherein are considered such subjects as 
“The Judgment of the Critic,” “How the 
Critic Judges,” and “Qualifications and 
Limitations of the Critic.” These every 
book reviewer will find suggestive and 
profitable. The entire work deserves wide 
circulation for its scholarship, clear in- 
sight, and originality of treatment, as well 
as for the freshness of its approach to one 
of the most important and _ universal 
branches of human effort. A. R. H. 


Restoration Preaching 


ENGLISH PRPACHERS AND PREACHING, 1640— 
1670. By Caroline Francis Richardson. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

Professor Richardson has accumulated 
an extraordinary amount of miscellaneous 
information about the clerical life of Eng- 
land during the thirty years of the Pro- 
tectorate and the Restoration. 
parsons appear before us, a few of them 
famous, a good many able men who were 


{ 
work, notably in — 


vite our pity or contempt. 


distinguished in their day; some who in- 
The literature 
of the period has been pretty thoroughly 


ransacked for allusions to and anecdotes 


about the clergy. Professor Richardson 
has a wide acquaintance not only with the 
outstanding books of the epoch, but also 
with the great mass of pamphlets in which 
lie buried the reputations and the disputes 
of the lesser men of that generation. 
Pepys’ Diary is the most familiar of these 
sources, for Pepys was an _ inveterate 
sermon-taster, though he did not record 
hearing “three hundred and twenty-five 
sermons in six months,” as the publisher’s 
“blurb” says he did. The period really 
covered ten years and six months—a very 
different matter, giving an average of 
about thirty-two sermons heard each year. 
Pepys’ interest in preachers but reflects 
the common attitude of the day, not only 
during the decade when the Puritans were 
dominant, but after Charles II. regained 
the throne. Apparently, educated men 
and women of all parties went in large 
numbers and with genuine relish to church, 
and took a critical interest in the lengthy 
and often intricate discourses to which 
they listened. No thoughtful reader can 
peruse this volume without a considerable 
modification of the ideas now commonly 
accepted regarding the religious life of 
the period. In the first place, there is 
little evidence that religion, even in Puri- 
tan circles, was regarded as a gloomy affair. 
It was a serious interest, but that is quite 
another thing. In the second place, one 
lays down the book with a genuine re- 
spect for the preachers of that day. Of 
course some were shallow, place-hunting 
men; but many were deeply learned, de- 
vout ministers, with a wide range of in- 
tellectual outlook. In respect to character 


“and intelligence they compare well with 


the ministers of to-day. In the third place, 
one marvels at the capacity of the con- 
gregations to digest sermons under which 
almost any modern church would quickly 
wilt. It is not simply that the modern 
hearer would find those discourses dry and 
tedious, but that he has apparently lost 
the capacity to follow abstract reasoning 
drawn out in great detail. 

Professor Richardson has made a valu- 
able contribution to the study of social 
life in seventeenth-century England. But 
her method inevitably resembles that of 
the scrapbook. She makes her points by 
the heaping up of quotations and the ac- 
cumulation of personal references. The 
result is that we tend to lose sight of the 
forest for the trees. The student of the 
period ought also to read those two classics 
of English clerical life—Baxter’s Reformed 
Pastor, and -George Herbert’s Country 
Parson, to gain a more intimate under- 
standing of what that life was like. 

H.W. F. 


The Art of Acting 


A Snort History oF THR DRAMA. By Martha 
Fletcher Bellinger. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. $3.00. 

Students of the art of the theater in its 
earlier aspects, and as it slowly developed 


through the centuries, will do well to con- 


sult this work. Many histories of the 
drama have been written, not a few of 


cu 
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them running to several volumes, valuable 
chiefly as reference books. Their essential 
contents Mrs. Bellinger has condensed into 
a single volume, wherein, exercising a rare 
gift of discriminating choice, she manages 
to present what amounts to a bird’s-eye- 
view of the growth of the dramatic craft 
throughout the civilized world, showing 
its gradual evolution from crude begin- 
nings to its present status in the playhouse 
of to-day. No important chapter in the 
long story, covering many centuries, is 
omitted. In language clear and intelligible 
to the general reader, with a commendable 
avoidance of technical terms, yet revealing 
careful research and ample scholarship, 
the historian deals with every phase of 
the drama’s growth—its close connection 
with dancing and story-telling, its primi- 
tive association with religious ceremonies, 
the eventual rise of the playhouse as a 
separate institution, the influence it has 
exerted upon society, as well as the evolu- 
tion of drama as literature and the de- 
velopment of theatrical mechanics and 
technique. Not only is the rise of acting 
and playwriting dealt with in its more 
familiar phases as they existed in Greece, 
Rome, and the Europe of the Middle Ages 
up to the situation obtaining in present- 
day France, Italy, Germany, England, and 
America, but an entire section is given to 
a full consideration of the drama of the 
Orient, its history and existing conditions 
in India, China, and Japan. There is also 
a valuable chapter on Russian drama, as 
it was and is. The final chapter, on 
“Latest Phases in Drama,” is followed by 
a brief reading list for students of the 
drama, and a supplement containing a 
chronological list of playwrights, with 
their dates and the titles of their most 
representative plays, as well as a compre- 
hensive index of the entire work. Mrs. 
Bellinger has handled her difficult task so 
well that we have no hesitation in heartily 
commending it to all interested in this 
fascinating subject. A.R, H. 


The Red Man 


By Chief Standing 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


My ProPLY THE S10uUx. 
Bear. Boston: 
$4.00. 


This autobigraphy should find eager 
readers among Boy Scouts and campers 
because of its account of Indian wooderaft 
and hunting. Records of Indian com- 
munity life, fighting, and ceremonials have 
the stamp of veracity and accuracy, while 
they possess all the thrills an earlier gen- 
eration derived from accounts that were 
three parts hokum. It will also be of 
value to serious students of Indian affairs,. 
helping them to check up the conflicting 
accounts of the procedure of the Indian 
Bureau and of Indian warfare, especially 
with reference to the Custer Massacre, the 
Ghost Dance Craze of 1890, and the Battle 
of Wounded Knee. The author, son of 
Chief Standing Bear the First, pays high 
and affectionate tribute to the wisdom, 
foresight, and character of his father, who 
sent his son to enter the first class organ- 
ized in the Carlisle School. Life at the 
school, later experience in commercial 
ventures, then as teacher and preacher, 
interpreter for his people in Buffalo Bill’s 
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Wild West Show in England, and subse- 
quent work at Hollywood, make an inter- 
esting narrative. It may be argued that 
all Indians do not measure up to the ex- 
cellencies of the Ogallala tribe of the Sioux 
nation. True, but all Americans do not 
measure up to the excellencies of some 
that could be mentioned. All the same, 
this record of Standing Bear is a good 
record and must help to a better under- 
standing of the Indian, whose character. 
has often been badly smirched by reports 
of agents of the Government, who richly 
deserved severe punishment they unluckily 
escaped. W. F.G. 


Tabloid Reviews 


TH® PROBLEM OF JESUS. By Clyde L. Kuhn. 
Boston: The Stratford Company. $3.50. 

The minister of a Congregational church 
in Strongsville, Ohio, has produced this 
remarkable book. The Gospels, as we have 
them, are the results of wishful thinking 
on the part of a generation after Jesus. 
To recover the real Jesus we must dig 
down below the surface of the narratives 
and apply human experience to the records. 
This the author does for Matthew’s Gospel 
with satisfactory results. The virgin birth, 
the miracles, in fact, all the supernatural 
apparatus, disappear, and we have left a 
sublime and noble teacher who has much 
to say on many of life’s problems. The 
book shows an amazing amount of experi- 
ence and much careful thinking. Mr. 
Kuhn is always interesting and sometimes 
brilliant ; but his style is marred by such 
crudities as “alright,” “O boys,” and failure 
in managing his “shalls” and “wills.” 

E. F, 


Tuer OLDER CHILDREN’S BIBLE. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 

An admirable selection of Bible readings, 
made by Alexander Nairne, Arthur Quiller- 
Couch, and T. R. Glover, under the aus- 
pices of the Cambridgeshire (England) 
Education Committee, and suitable for 
children about ten or twelve years of age. 
The text is largely that of the Authorized 
Version. The arrangement is in three 
parts: the story of Jesus, the story of his 
people, and the song-book of Jesus (mostly 
the Psalms), with an epilogue on the “new 
creation.” There are twelve illustrations. 

FR. 9 


New York: 


MAN, Gop, AND IMMORTALITY. THOUGHTS ON 
HuMAN ProGRESS. By James G@. Frazer. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $3.00. 


Those familiar with The Golden Bough, 
and other writings of this author, know 
how vast is the compendium of facts 
which his laborious researches have col- 
lected. In this volume an unusual thing 
has been done. The general conclusions 
to which the author’s studies in the past 
have led are here gathered together apart 
from the facts on which they are founded. 
Hxcerpts have been made from his writ- 
ings under the general headings of the 
Study of Man, Man in Society, Man and 
the Supernatural, Man and Immortality. 
The author suggests that the volume may 
have utility as a guide to students 
through the mazes of his larger works. 

GR. J, 
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Why Nancy Learned to Read 


ROSH BROOKS 


Nancy Baird was seven years old, and 
not a word could she read. Because she 
was not always very well, Nancy had 
never been sent to school; but that was 
no excuse for her not knowing how to 
read, because many and many a time her 
mother had tried to teach her. But 
patient. as Mother was, Nancy always 
frowned when a book was opened, and 
instead of keeping her eyes on the pages 
of big printed letters, they would look off 
out of the window; and Nancy grew 
bigger and bigger, and though all the little 
girls of her own age with whom she 
played could read even very long words, 
Nancy still couldn’t read even short ones, 
and, what was more, she didn’t seem to 
care at all. 

“She doesn’t even want me to read 
stories to her,” said Mother in despair to 
the kind old doctor who watched over 
Nancy. ‘When are you going to let me 
send her to school?” 

But the kind old doctor shook his head 
and said, “Give her time, give her time. 
What difference does it make if she reads 
when she’s seven, or seventeen, as long as 
she keeps well?” 

“She doesn’t even know one Mother 
Goose rhyme,’ said Mother, so woefully 
that the doctor laughed. 

“Thank goodness she _ doesn’t,’ he 
chuckled. “It must be refreshing to your 
guests never to have to listen to ‘pieces’ 
of any kind’; and Mother couldn’t help 
laughing, too. 

“Let her take her own time,” the doctor 
went on, “her own time. And mark my 
words, if there are books about, one of 
these days her mind will wake up in the 
book direction, and before you know it 
she’ll be reading encyclopedias.” 

“Books about !” repeated Mother. ‘There 
are bookshelves in her play room filled 
with books—all the books she should have 
read before this, or at least have listened 
to. But all she wants to do is to make 
up games of her own, indoors and out.” 

“Oh, well, she’ll like the stories just as 
well a little later,’ said the kind old 
doctor, who loved Naney and who was 
proud to see her growing stronger each 
year under his care. “This freak of not 
wanting to bother with any stories ex- 
cept the ones she makes up won’t last. 
TI dare say her own stories are quite as 
interesting as some she would find in 
books?” : 

Mother hesitated. “It’s just that she 
finds everything she sees tremendously in- 
teresting. She makes every flower and 
every bug and bird in the garden enter 
her games, and talks to them, and says 
they talk back.” 

“Oho!” laughed the doctor. “It would 
be a joke, wouldn’t it, if your little 
daughter, who will have none of books, 


should one day write them herself?” And 
he was off, leaving Mrs. Baird more cheer- 
ful, but still perplexed. 

Not very long after this conversation, 
Nancy sat tailorwise on a round braided 
rug in the middle of the playroom floor, 
with a large and assorted family of dolls 
ranged around her. “I’m tired of every 
one of you,” she said coolly. ‘“You’re not 
half as much fun as outdoors. Why 
ean’t it stop raining?’ And Nancy, fol- 
lowing an old trick which had clung to 
her from babyhood, stretched out flat on 
her back on the blue rug. 

“Looks as if it would never stop 
ing,” she thought, her eyes on the 
dowpane down which raindrops 
chasing each other in little rivers. “It’s 
so stupid in the house. I don’t see why 
we aren’t dressed in nice oily feathers 
like ducks, so we needn’t stay in the house 
even when it does rain,” and Nancy’s eyes 
still followed the little rivers on the 
windowpane. 

“There’s plenty to do in the house!” 
said an indignant little voice; and Nancy, 
looking in vast surprise at the book- 
shelves—for it seemed to come from that 
direction—saw the most surprising sight 
in the world. Out of every single book 
the cunningest little people were coming, 
and they were all saying, in the same in- 
dignant way, “There’s plenty to do in the 
house, and a rainy day is the very best 
time to do it!” 

“It’s certainly rainy enough,’ agreed 
Nancy politely, looking with all her eyes, 
and hoping the little people would hop off 
the shelves and play with her. “I had no 
idea you were on the shelves,’ she went 
on. “Have you been hiding behind those 
stupid books?’ 

“Stupid books, indeed!” chorused the 
little people, who seemed to have an 
extraordinary way of saying precisely the 
same words, all together. ‘We live in 
books, of course! And any child but you 
would have made friends with us long 
ago. We've waited and waited for you.” 

“T had no idea you were there!” said 
Nancy, “or I’d have turned all the pages 
long ago. Why, you’re as good as bugs 


rain- 
win- 
were 


and birds, and almost as good as flowers, - 


to play with—and I can’t bring bugs in 
the house,” she sighed, regretfully. 

“Bugs, indeed!’ chorused the little 
people, and started straight back into 
their books. 

“Oh, don’t go!’ implored Nancy. 
“Please don’t go! I couldn’t think of any- 
thing nicer than that to say,” and she 
sprang up and started toward the shelves. 

“Don’t come near us!’ commanded the 
little people. “We’re tired of waiting for 
you to let us out, so, if you'll not budge 
off that rug, we’ll come out, and perhaps 
you'll see we’re not so stupid, after all.” 
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Nancy at once sat down again tailor-. 
wise on the rug, and at once all the little | 
people began to swarm out of the books 
again and to slide down the shelves to 
the ground. While they were on the 
shelves, they were so tiny Nancy could 
see only little indistinct shapes, and 
couldn’t tell one from another; but as 
soon as they touched the floor, they grew 
exactly four times larger, and Nancy 
gasped with delight and clapped her 
hands. 

“Oh, you darlings!” she cried. 

But the little people looked at her quite 
coldly and said, all together, as usual: — 

“Please don’t talk! We don’t want to 
talk to you because we’ve waited and 
waited for you, and you wouldn’t come. 
Just keep as still as a mouse, and don’t 
budge off the rug, and you may look at 
us, if you like.” 

And you may be sure Nancy did abons 
No sooner had the little people said 
“mouse,” than six sleek mice began to 
race round and round the play room, 
drawing after them a _ beautiful coach 
made out of a yellow pumpkin, and in 
that lovely coach sat a beautiful prin- 
cess—at least Nancy thought it must be 
a princess. She seemed to be enjoying the 
ride very much, and once she opened the 
coach door and dropped out the tiniest 


Simplicities 
Just the simple, homely things: 
Scent of phlox that twilight brings, 
Glimpses down a country lane, 
Sudden burst of summer rain ; 


Fireflies from a dew-damp place, 
Shadows soft that interlace 
Underneath moon-silvered trees ; 
Dimpling footsteps of the breeze; 


Cows knee-deep in waters cool, 
Children loitering to school, 
Night-owl’s shivery serenade, 
Little young things unafraid ; 


Birds that charm the fleeting hours, 
Weeds that bear sweet wayside flowers, 
Clouds with ever-changing shapes, 
Sun-kissed clover, bloom of grapes— 


These I love with passion pure ; 

These the sign and signature 

Of a white and tranquil peace, 

Spirit-freedom, soul release. 
—Hleanor M. Denny. 


Sentence Sermon 


And let the peace of God rule in your 
hearts.—Colossians iii. 
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silver slipper. Nancy wanted to run. and 
pick it up, but you see she was under 
promise not to budge off the rug. 

Every time the mice raced past the win- 
dow they almost bumped into an enor- 
mous cat that was marching up and down 
on his hind legs. Nancy was fascinated 
by the cat because he had on boots, and © 
had a bag slung over one shoulder. “What 
can he be going to do?” she thought, “and 
why doesn’t he pounce on those mice? Oh 
dear, I wish I knew!” eb. 

All this time more little people were 


‘sliding down the shelves and growing 


a - re 


or 


— 


interested in a little 


‘They paid not the slightest attention to 
Nancy, but seemed to be having the best 


kind of time among themselves. One little 
girl carried a sneezing baby, and at her 


heels trotted a White Rabbit with a cun- 
ning pair of white gloves in his hand. 
There were three bears—two big ones and 
a little one—beating spoons on bowls 
which they carried in their paw-hands, 
‘and these three bears were very much 
girl with lovely 


golden hair. “Oh dear, oh dear!” thought 


-Naney, “I wish I knew about them, and 


here I am ordered not to ask a single 
question.” One little boy sat down in a 
corner and began to eat an enormous pie, 
but he ate it in a very curious way, Nancy 
thought, as she watched him stick his 
thumb straight through the crust. “I 
wonder what he is pulling out?’ she 
thought crossly. “I think they might 
tell me.” 

A little girl in a red cloak and red hood 
began to trot around the room, with a 
horrid wolf at her heels. ‘Mercy!” 
thought Nancy, “won’t he eat her?” And 
just then a little pig crawled into a churn 
that he had with him and began to roll 
around the floor, chuckling and looking 
out now and then at an old fox that kept 
saying something that sounded like “huff- 
ing’ and “puffing.” 

“T think you might let me play, too!” 
said Nancy, tears of vexation in her eyes. 


Just the minute she spoke, all the little © 


people—and there were many, Many more 
than the ones I’ve had time to tell you 
about—stopped short in their frolics and 
said: 

“You've spoiled the spell! We might 
have stayed longer, but you’ve spoiled 
the spell!” 

“T didn’t know you had a spell, what- 
ever that is; but I don’t see anything I’ve 
spoiled. Do come back, and I’ll keep still; 
only I do want to play, too,” pleaded 
Nancy. “I don’t see how you can expect 
me to sit like a bump on a log on this 
rug, with mice and pumpkin coaches and 
rabbits and bears swarming all over the 
play room.” 

“We've been here all the time, and 
we've waited and waited for you, but you 
wouldn’t come,’ called back the little 
people as they began to climb the book- 
shelves. 

“But where are you going? Aren’t you 
coming back ever any more?’ begged 
Nancy. \. 

“You can let us out as often as you 
like,” they chorused. “That’s what we're 
here for, but you wouldn’t look for us.” 

“How can I let you out? Where will 
you be?” Nancy was standing up on the 
rug now, but was very careful not to step 
off it, as she hoped her funny little new 
friends might change their minds and 
come back to play. . 

“Where shall we be?’ said the little 
people, and of course you know by this 
time that little people means bears and 
mice and rabbits and all kinds of animals, 
too. “Why, we'll be just where we always 
have been—in your books, of course! 
Where else should we be?” 

“Oh,” said Nancy. “I didn’t know.” 


Then she went on eagerly. “Then you 
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mean anytime I'll take down the books 
and turn the pages, you’ll come out again 
to play?” 

“Not at all! Not at all!” said the 
little people, almost crossly. ‘“You’ll have 
to do much more than that.” 

“What is it I must do?’ begged Nancy. 

“Oho!” said the little people. ‘That’s 
for you to find out.” And book covers 
began to flap open and shut, and Nancy 
saw the little people disappearing into 
the books as fast as ever they could. 

“Oh, dear!” she said again, almost cry- 
ing, “Oh, dear, I wish I knew about 
them !” 5 

“The answer to that,” said White 
Rabbit, waving his little pair of white 
gloves at her, “is—” 

Hearing White Rabbit’s voice, every 
one of the little people popped out of the 
books again and waved, and said, all to- 
gether as usual: 

“The answer to that—and the answer 
to all the questions you didn’t ask when 
we were playing on your floor—is in our 
houses !” 

eo 


Hints to the Wise 
MARJORIE DILLON 


There’s a warning note in the rustling 
vine, ; 
In the leaves no longer green; 
In the yellow glow of goldenrod— 
We know just what they mean. 


There’s a hint in the daily flight of birds, 
In the night air, growing cool; 

For all these signs are telling us, 
“Watch out! It’s time for school.” 


We sigh as glad vacation goes; 
But who'd be left behind? 

We answer in our homeward flight— 
“We know, and we don’t mind!” 


be 


And at that the book covers slammed 
all together, and not a single little person 
was to be seen. 

The next thing Nancy knew she was 
stretched’ on her back on the _ rug. 
“Though I thought I was standing up,” 
she said, puzzled. The little rain rivers 
still ran down the windows, and the book- 
shelves were quiet and undisturbed. 

“In their houses!” murmured Nancy, 
looking at the rows of books. “In their 
houses !” 

Suddenly she sprang up, laughing. “I 
know! I’m sure I know now what they 
want me to do!” she cried. 

Running to the bookshelves, she 
gathered book after book in her arms, 
and flew breathless into the sewing room 
where Mother sat mending. 

“Mother!” said Nancy; and Mother, 
looking up, dropped her darning ball in 
surprise. “Mother, I want to learn to 
read—all these—and all the others on 
my shelves. Then I'll know who belongs 
in which book, and what they are all 
doing. I’ve got to know. They all play 
around with animals, just the way I like 
to, and I never knew it! Will it take me 
long to learn to read? Let’s begin this 
minute!” and the pile of books toppled 
into Mrs. Baird’s lap. 

“You want to learn to read, Nancy?’ 


. 
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said Mother, in the most surprised voice 
in the world. “Come here and let me feel 
your forehead. No, you're perfectly cool. 
Well!’ she went on, after an astonished 
minute of silence. ‘Well, the Doctor said 
you’d want to learn of your own accord 
in time; but’—with a whimsical look at 
her lapful of books—“I don’t think he 
expected your thirst for knowledge would 
be so sudden and all-consuming.” 
[All rights reserved] 


Books for Children 


THe Luck or OLDACRES. 
Eastman. 


By Elaine Goodule 
New York: The Century Company. 

This is a delightful family story. Grand- 
father, the mother who has been widowed, 
and the children, with little material 
means manage to live an interesting life, 
and incidentally to derive pleasure for 
themselves and others. The idea is that 
all co-operate. A canoe rescue, a runaway, 
a fortune nearly discovered, a serious con- 
flagration, and an amateur opera are all 
woven skillfully into the narrative. The 


‘real climax comes at the conclusion, show- 


ing how the title, “The Luck of Oldacres,” 
is justified. 


CastLH WonpDmRFUL. By Johanna Spyri. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, $1.50. 

This popular author of juvenile stories 
has written another story after her usual 
captivating style. This time the story 
takes as background a mountain castle 
owned by a baron of evil reputation. This 
baron, who, as he thought, had killed a 
younger brother, and who had exiled him- 
self in Spain, has returned to his solitary 
stronghold. The castle had a ghost, so 
the story ran; and Kurt, oldest of Frau 
Maxa’s children, thinks of ferreting out 
the specter. They see the apparition, and 
flee in terror. The book is filled with many 
episodes, well told and of lively interest. 
Through it all runs an ideal, healthy and 
inspiring. 


THE CARAVAN GIRLS. By Marguerite Aspin- 
wall. New York: The Century Company. 
$2.75. 

The Douglas family go southward for a 
camping trip in a crippled vehicle. <A 
friend, owner of a valuable Stradivarius 
violin, loses his instrument; the loss 
creates a mysterious situation. A strange 
automobile keeps crossing their path, which 
complicates the plot. The interest is held 
to the end. It is a narrative of healthy. 
adventurous boys and girls, and will make 
a corresponding appeal. 


THe TROJAN Boy. By Helen Coale Crew. 
New York: The Century Company. $1.75. 

This is a boy’s story of the historic siege 
of Troy by the Greeks. Most are familiar 
with the exploits of Hector and Achilles. 
What were the boys of Troy doing in the 
meantime? Here is a theme for the genius 
of an expert in juvenile writing. Scenes 
are described in the besieged city from 
which we get a distinct impression of how 
the ancients lived. The story is continued, 
following the siege, in the woods of Mt. 
Ida, where the boys have taken refuge. 
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Censures Modern Biographers 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In your laudatory article on Woodrow 
Wilson in THE ReecistTerR of August 23, you 
observe that it is hard to forecast the 
final verdict of history upon great men. 
Referring presumably to certain aspersions 
in recent volumes of biographical gossip, 
you say, “George Washington will not 
shine with the same superlative luster 
again.” You add that Lincoln has so far 
escaped the dissecting knife, but “it is 
only a question of time before some bold 
analyst will take him in hand.” The in- 
ference is that his luster will likewise 
fade. As this is a busy world, we may 
leave the defense of Lincoln’s reputation 
from that prospective smirching to its 
time. The anticipation of it is gratuitous. 
But when it is said that the memory and 
fame of Washington will not have for the 
next generations the luster which they 
have had for our fathers and ourselves, 
then every pious patriot ought to protest, 
as every serious historical scholar must 
do. It accuses our public opinion, and 
especially the responsible makers of public 
opinion, that recent vulgar writings about 
Washington, which in some sort seem to 
reverberate in the article which I feel 
constrained to criticize, should have defer- 
ence or influence in this country, of which 
we call Washington the father. 

The most obnoxious of these volumes 
was taken up by Albert Bushnell Hart in 
a paper before the Massachusetts Histor- 
ical Society, which many people might 
profitably read, pointing out that two 
hundred statements which he had noted 
as he read the book were absolutely with- 
out historical warrant. The significant 
criticisms were groundless, and the true 
statements presumed to reflect upon Wasn- 
ington were insignificant, at worst, idle or 
sinister interpretations of innocent situa- 
tions. The task could not have been a 
pleasant one for Professor Hart; but it is 
the kind of duty which the scholar some- 
times owes the public. The upstart dis- 
paragement of Washington which has 
lately sprouted in odd corners is rooted in 
the shallowest soil. Our prurient and 
irreverent age has in wide circles eager 
ears for its Menckens and Hibbens and 
Hugheses ; and little men relish few things 
more than intimations of the tumbling of 
the great. As for Washington, no true 
American need ever fear. Calumny did 
its worst for him in his own time, as it 
did for Cromwell. When Milton, the tru- 
est and most penetrating of English minds 
of the time, going in and out with Crom- 
well day by day, sharing his anxieties and 
aspirations, wrote his immortal sonnet on 
“Our Chief of Men,” then, though genera- 
tions of obloquy might follow, Cromwell 
was sure ultimately of his Carlyle. When 
Jefferson, finest and keenest of American 
minds of the time, in closest touch with 
Washington through the long days and 
years, paid at the end his memorable 
tribute, that judgment will stand. 

I know something of Huropean historical 
scholarship and enlightened opinion; and 
I know that the fame of Washington was 
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never so wide or so high as it is to-day. 
The little gusts that ruffle our duck-ponds 
do not affect the seas. In England, es- 
pecially, never before was there so general 
or admiring attention to Washington as 
to-day. The coming biography of Wash- 
ington by Lord Charnwood will impres- 
sively illustrate this, as Francis Hirst’s 
new life of Jefferson reveals the tran- 
scendant place which Jefferson holds in 
the English liberal mind. Nothing could 
be more untimely or more unsanitary here 
than any rush or any saunter toward 
irreverence for the illustrious fathers. The 
luster of the memory of Washington will 
not grow less, but brighter with the years; 
and as we approach the second centennial 
of his birth, it should be with new and 
deeper gratitude for. him who at the hour 
of his death was so justly pronounced by 
the nation’s spokesman and his lifelong 
friend our great First in War, First in 
Peace, and First in the Hearts of his 
Countrymen. 
Epwin D. MEap. 
Boston, Mass. 


“The Iron Man” 


When he does all the work, how will 
Americans use their leisure? 
Using the term “the Iron Man” as 
typical of the machinery that is doing 
more and more of the work of the world, 
Rev. Harry Taylor of the First Unitarian 
Church in Manchester, N.H., asks and 
answers momentous questions in The 
Granite Monthly, the New Hampshire 

State magazine: 

“How can we keep alive the spirit and 
the capacity for creative endeavor in an 
age when the Iron Man does everything 
for us? Where are we going to get our 
craftsmen, our body of happy, industrious, 
creative workers, in days when it will not 
be necessary for anyone to work more than 
a day a week? 

“Tt is to education that we must turn if 
we are to prepare effectively for the com- 
ing day. There are two attributes that 
must be brought out in the coming genera- 
tion. One is a delight in the work of hand 
and brain for its own sake and not for re- 
ward, and the other is the proper apprecia- 
tion of leisure. In America to-day the 
majority of the people are bored with 
leisure, and they have not the faintest 
desire to be craftsmen. In times past, 
this country has been short of workers, 
and because of that lack she has developed 
and perfected mass production as we see 
it to-day. The idea seems to have been 
‘Get the work out! Don’t spend too much 
time on fine points, but get the stuff out !’ 
That was all very well in its day, but 
that day is passing. There will not be the 
same need for it in the future as in the 
past. 

“The great things of the world are not 
produced in a hurry by mass production. 
Most of them were produced by men and 
women who were lavish in their time, so 
that they created a thing of beauty or 
worth. 

“How are the people of this country 
going to use the ever-increasing leisure 
that is to be theirs when the Iron Man does 
more and more of the work? Are they 
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going to fill up their lives with pleasure 
after pleasure in a vain attempt to ‘kill 
time,’ or are they going to cultivate the 
artist attitude toward life and learn to 
eare for things of beauty and solid worth? 

“T can imagine an America whose people 
are keen to produce a native culture and 
who spend their time in the production of 
things for their own sake and not for 
reward. It will be an America of in- 
numerable competing choirs and_ glee 
clubs, of amateur orchestras and oratorios. 
There will be many who are capable of 
spending long hours in the making of 
gardens and landscapes or in making their 
own beautiful and artistic furniture. Its 
young men and maidens will disdain to 
ride where they can walk. They will con- 
sider sickness a sin and unhealthy bodies 
a disgrace. 

“The people of this new America will 
be interested in and keen about so many 
things and so busy with their heads and 
brain that the time will not suffice for all 
the many things they want to know and 
to do in their day. 

A thing of beauty is a joy forever: 
Its loveliness increaseth; it will never 
Pass into nothingness.” 


Of William Empson Hulings 


and the Louisiana Purchase 


Timothy Pickering, in a letter from 
Philadelphia, Pa., to his son Octavius, 
dated July 22, 1827, states that William 
Empson Hulings “belongs to the Unitarian 
Society here” (Philadelphia). This Hul- 
ings was nominated by President John 
Adams (also a Unitarian) as United 
States vice-consul at New Orleans, La., 
March 14, 1798. (See American Historical 
Review, Vol. XXXII, No. 4, July, 1927— 
pp. 801-824.) 

“Can any of the readers of THe Curis- 
TIAN REGISTER supply any further infor- 
mation about this Mr. Hulings?’ inquires 
Charles Lyon Chandler of Philadelphia in 
a communication to the editor. Mr. 
Chandler continues : 

“Tt is extremely probable that he was 
personally acquainted with John Vaughan 
(1755-1841), who was one of the earliest 
members of the Unitarian Church in Phila- 
delphia, founded June 12, 1796, and who 
earried on an extensive trade between 
Philadelphia and New Orleans for many 
years, beginning with 1790. He is said 
to have been one of the first United States 
merchants to trade with New Orleans. 

“Someone interested in the part played 
by Unitarians in the Louisiana Purchase 
in 1803 might write a historical study 
on the part played therein by the Unita- 
rians—Jefferson, Adams, Vaughan, and 
Hulings.” Mr. Chandler may be addressed 
at the Corn Exchange National Bank, 
Chestnut and Second Streets, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. | 


PLAINFIELD, N.J.—In the Fourth of July 
parade the prize-winning float of the 
Junior Catholic Daughters of America 


bore the Y. P. R. U. poster, “The Spirit 


of Youth.” The float was an airplane 
built by Albert Pleydell of the Recreation 
Commission. Mr. Pleydell is a member 
of the Board of Directors of the <oens 
People’s Religious Union. 


: 
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~ The Only Church Forum 


In the State of West Virginia inaugu- 


rated at Wheeling by Rev. William 
Channing Brown 


The only church in the State of West 
Virginia to sponsor an open forum pro- 
gram is the First Unitarian Church of 
Wheeling. It was established by Rev. 
William Channing Brown, who was the 
minister until recently. The Unitarian 
Chureh forum has received favorable 
publicity all over the State, and an article 
in The West Virginia University Bulletin 
by Mr. Brown on the work of this forum 
is followed by a _ short commendatory 
editorial note. 

The subjects of the forum speakers, each 
a prominent expert in his field; have been 
chiefly concerned with modern science; but 
controversial topics, such as the Mexican 
situation, have been treated. The result 
of these lectures, according to Mr. Brown, 
has been to impress the hearers with the 
eonviction that the great scientific truths 
give a spiritual rather than a materialistic 
conception of life. 

In the course of his article in the Bul- 
letin, Mr. Brown says: 

“There are two convictions I have 
reached as a result of this little experi- 
ment in church activity. 

“First, there is a source of power and 
enlightenment for the public mind which 
lies at our hand, and most of us do not 


even know that it exists, to say nothing 


here, and both are to stay with us. 
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of making plans and opening channels for 
its use. This source is the knowledge and 
learning of laymen. This knowledge and 
learning is serious, well authenticated, 
and has such ample evidence in its sup- 
port that no thoughtful mind can _pro- 
nounce it unimportant. It is the cumula- 
tive result of the best brains of our own 
generation and of immediately preceding 
generations. Furthermore, it should have 
a respectful and eager hearing by us all. 

“Second, both science and religion are 
Each 
disciple modifies the other in legitimate 
and helpful ways, as husband influences 
wife, and wife husband. The answer to 
any heated argument, as between the one 
and the other, is: Put them side by side; 
give each full scope in its own legitimate 
field; leave the mind open to new truth. 

“We all can learn from each discipline. 
Where a conflict appears, let the growing 
intelligence of man decide as between them 
which is true. Trust the mind to make 
adjustments between different realms of 
knowledge and of faith according to its 
own sense of right and justice. That is 
what every generation must finally do. 
All the experience of modern times shows 
that acts of legislatures in such cases tend 
to increase confusion rather than allay the 
difficulty.” 


If One Objects to Nietzsche— 
JOHN H. DIETRICH 


Of course, we disagree with Nietzsche— 
we deny his deductions and his premises. 
Yet while we reject his philosophy, is he 
not in reality describing what so many of 
us are living? Is he not really framing in 
philosophical form the mode of operation 
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adopted by so many members of human 
society as at present organized? We say 
we believe that the weak have rights 
which should be respected; but who re- 
spects those rights? Are there not many 
who sell themselves for social position, 
who sit in judgment upon those who sell 
themselves for bread? 

There are so many who demand on Sun- 
day that the Sermon on the Mount be the 
basis of life; yet on Monday they go out 
into the world with mailed fists and strike 
down the defenseless weak, caring nothing 
for those they maim and mutilate if only 
their own selfish hopes can be realized. 
We object to Nietzsche when he teaches 


this in his philosophical writings; but is 


BUTTE TTT ¢ 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 


One of 31 Humanistic Addresses by 
ARTHUR WAKEFIELD SLATEN, Ph.D., 
Ten Cents Each, Postpaid 
Descriptive Circular Sent Free on Request 
WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City 
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“BEACON HILL” ASSORTMENT 


CHRISTMAS 
GREETING CARDS 


25 Engraved Cards $ 1 0 0 
Ass’t Designs with Envelopes . 
Retail Value over $2.50 Package 


cn Make Money 


CAN 

Selling the ‘‘Beacon Hill’ assortment. 
Limited number reliable agents wanted, in 
Churches, Schools, Colleges, Offices, Fac- 


tories, ete. Write for information, with 


references. 
BEACON HILL 


DAMON’ STATIONERS 


7 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 
Successors to H. H Carter & Co. Est. 1864 
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he not expressing in the form of. adage 
and epigram that which so many are liy- 
ing, because we do not yet understand life? 

Here is a man who has looked out over 
the world, observed how we are living, and 
dared to tell us that it is right; and every 
man who objects to Nietzsche’s will to 
power and egoism should first examine 
himself carefully to make sure that he is 
not flaunting himself as a hypocrite. 


ZION RESEARCH LIBRARY 


Brookline, Mass. 
aa) 


IVS 


A nonsectarian library for 


Biblical study 
OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 


every day 
including Sunday, 1.30 to 4.30 


Chestnut Hill car to Fisher Avenue; walk 
to Leicester Street, to Hayden Road 


Books may be borrowed by mail. 
Catalogue sent on request. 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals"’ is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 

The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 

When you are making your will, and wish to 
eee a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 

sland. 


Please write for full particulars 
THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


WituiaMm B. Nicuo.s, President 
Isaac SpraGouB, Treasurer 


_———————————————— 


LAYMEN BELIEVE IN US! 


Fourteen widely known laymen and women have come on the 
Committee sponsoring Meadville’s plans for the new Library- 
Administration Building. They include: 


Miss Anna M. Bancroft, Boston; 


Robert Lynn Cox, New York 


City; Mrs. Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Philadelphia; Frederic A. Delano, 


Washington, D.C.; Perey W. 


Gardner, 


Providence; Milton T. 


Garvin, Lancaster; Morton D. Hull, Chicago; Miss Lucy Lowell, 


Boston ; John L. Mauran, St. 


Louis: Frank C. Smith, Jr., 


Worcester ; Isaac Sprague, Boston ; John F. Stephan, Cleveland; 
William Howard Taft, Washington, D.C.; Henry M. W illiams, 


Boston. 


Busy men and women, they are helping Meadville because they 
believe that Meadville’s success will distinctly help the church at 


large. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
BUILDING FUND 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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THE waysipe PuLPIT||D I R E Chcicitlsin Coe 


If you want to 
rise 
in the world 
begin by raising 
the level of your 
THOUGHTS 


John Baltzly 


I have known him for thirty years. For 
over one half of that time he was my next- 


door neighbor in the ministry. From 1898" 


to 1915 he was minister of the First Unita- 
rian Society in Hudson, Mass. During 
these years he rarely missed a meeting of 
the Worcester Conference or the Minis- 
terial Association. 

Mr. Baltzly died August 11, at the age of 
seventy. He was born in’ the town of 
Wooster, Ohio, January 4, 1858. At the 
time of his death he was minister of the 
First Congregational (Unitarian) Society, 
Eastport, Maine, which he had served for 
the past seven years and seven months. 

John Baltzly was a graduate of Witte1- 
berg College of the class of 1879. In 1882 


he received the degree of M.A. from 


that institution, where, also, he studied 
theology. 
In 1881 he was ordained in the Lutheran 


ministry and succeeded his father, Rey. 
Jacob Baltzly, as pastor of the First 
Lutheran Church, Indianapolis, Ind. Dur- 


ing this first pastorate, which lasted until 
1890, John Baltzly married in 1887 at 
Hanover, Pa., Mary Whiteside Bargher of 
that town. She and their three sons, 
Frederick, Alexander, and Richard, survive 
hin. 

From Indianapolis, Mr. Baltzly was 
called to the ministry of the Presbyterian 
Church in Fond du Lac, Wis., where he 
served from 1890 to 1896. He studied at 
Leland Stanford and Harvard from 1896 
to 1898, when he was admitted to the Uni- 
tarian fellowship, and entered on his long- 
est pastorate, that of the First Unitarian 
Society in Hudson, Mass. From 1915 to 
1918 he was minister of the First Unita- 
rian Church in Plainfield, N.J. It was on 
January 1, 1920, that Mr. Baltzly began 
his last ministry in Hastport. 

All who knew John Baltzly know that. 
his was an exceedingly social nature. 
Seldom or never have I known a man or 
woman who had more of what I eall a 
genius for friendship than Baltzly. He 
loved the companionship of his fellowmen, 
and they loved his companionship. How 
he delighted in the social gathering of 
his brethren in the ministry! He has done 
the work of a true man. 

JAMES C. DUNCAN. 


At the laying of the cornerstone of 
Temple Beth-El, the new synagogue of 
Ithaca, N.Y., Rev. Frank S. Gredler, min- 
ister of the Unitarian Chureh, was one 
of the speakers. Besides giving a brief 
address, Mr. Gredler, in the absence of 
the Rabbi, offered the prayer of dedication 
and pronounced the benediction. 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


~ SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


AN “ORIENTATION PROGRAM” 
to help League chapters put 
point and purpose into their 
programs,—that is the 
“agenda” of the 
EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
of the 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Hotel Aspinwall, Lenox, Mass. 
September 21, 22, 23 


Prominent Speakers—Practical Conferences 
For information, reservations, write 
KmNNETH McDOUGALL 
SrxTrnn BrAcon StReEeEtT, Boston, MAss. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago, and the Autumn quarter begins 
October 1, next, at 57th Street and Wood- 


lawn Avenue, one block from the Univer- 


sity of Chicago. In its new location, the 
School has availed itself of the privileges of 
the University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
eation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramatics, religious literature, and religious 
education, etc. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F. C. SourHwortTH, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY - 


2400 Alliston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. The semester 
began August 17. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Reesez, D.D., PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 
LomBakD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS, 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Present, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTAEL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Curerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §S, Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs, A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. ee 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- ~ 


tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Bend contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 

Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rev. Water S. SwisHer, Pres, 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Church School 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. Opens October 8th. 
For particulars address the Dean. 
MISS Resa E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR. ACADEMY 


An Old School with New Ideas 


pe aan uipped, beautifully situated. Libera) 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 
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_ The Artistic Approach to Life 
; HERBERT HITCHEN ee 


truth about things and the truth of things. 


To gain the one we detach ourselves,. tak- 


ing up a position as impartial and disin- 
terested as possible. That is the way of 
the scientist. To gain the other we iden- 
tify ourselves as closely as we can with 
the object of our experience, and make our 
attitude warm, emotional, profoundly per- 
sonal. That is the way of the artist. The 
secret of his revelation is the fact of this 
at-one-ment. All art is the record of an 
emotional experience; for when this is 
strong and deep, it overflows into impas- 


sioned utterance in words or marble or | 


colors or notes. 
The artist is no mere photographer. He 
partakes of the very nature of a creator. 


Out of the seemingly ordinary stuff of life 


he fashions something radiantly significant 
and revealing. 
say that would we come to any fullness of 


understanding regarding life, we cannot. 


afford to ignore his witness. As Browning 
reminds us, the musician takes three 
sounds and out of them aac “not a 
fourth sound, but a star,” a veritable 
beacon-light in the world’s darkness. 
painter takes pigment and canvas, charges 
them with his own soul, and the result is 


a piece of spiritual revelation. A block of | 


marble flowers, under the chisel of the 
sculptor, into forms that make “divine 
articulation of the joy that flows uncounted 
in every happy step of health,” so that we 
see as never before the glory of the human 


form and bow our heads in reverence 
Out of the | 


complex maze of human experience the | 


before the sanctity of life. 


great novelist makes his selection, and 
against the large background of nature 
sets his characters to play their part, by 
the power of his imaginative sympathy 
making us see life through their eyes, till 
it-assumes new meanings and fresh sig- 
nificance. Take any great novel, and there 
is something dead in us if we cannot rise 


from the reading of it with the boundaries } 


of our being enlarged, our perception of 
the significance of life quickened, and our 
comprehension of the human mind and 
heart clarified. We know more fully, we 
understand more sympathetically and com- 
prehensively when we have put ourselves 
in contact with great art of any kind. 

For although few of us can be artists 
ourselves, we can at least share the vision 
of others, letting their word, impassioned 
as it is, awaken a response within us, till 
something of their rich experience is made 
our own, and our eyes are opened to 
inner realities. 

We have the hunger to know—and that 
science feeds; but we have also, if we are 
alive, the thirst to feel and to understand ; 
and it is this which art quenches, offering 
us living water from the fountain of being. 
In very truth the artist is one ‘‘whom God 
whispers in the ear’; and would we come 
to inner realization of life’s meaning, we 
must follow the path that he has trod, 


making, though it should be but vicari- 
ously, 


the artistic approach to life. 
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Truth has two aspects; there is the | 


That is what makes me 


The | 
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WESTBROOK 


Founded 1831 


“One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools for girls 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years. 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 


_ First Year College Course 
One Year 


Practical Coulmes 
Home Economics. Commercial. 


Cultural Courses. 


Music Department—Blarche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 


Outdoor Sports — Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 
A-balanced program of work and play 

For catalogue address 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Secretarial. 
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THE CALENDAR 


An 8-page magazine of Humanistic in- 
terest. Published weekly except during 
July and August. Hach issue carries in 
full Dr. Slaten’s address of the preced- 
ing Sunday. 
One Dollar Per Vea ‘ 

WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City. 
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Standard 
Sets, 
$6000 up 


IF THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC 
had ever used the profits from the sale of alco- 
holic beverages to repair the damage done by 


alcoholic indulgence, there would be one less 
argument for Prohibition ; 


BUT IT NEVER DOES. 


The spirit of philanthropy is not found in | the 
traffic nor the indulgence. 


The Unitarian Temperance Society 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


G. Roberts Lunger 


OFFERS A SERVICE FOR YOUR 
CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 


in a series of 


SIX DIGNIFIED CONCERTS 


Bringing before you the finest artists 
in New England 


This service may be utilized in 
three different ways: 


As an educational and entertaining 
feature which may be presented to 
the community at a nominal price. 


As a means of securing funds for the 
church through the sale of tickets. 


As ameans of procuring a new grand 
or upright piano at a reduction that 
cannot be duplicated on the pur- 
chase of a new piano. This piano 
comes to you for the first concert, 
remains for your use during the 
season, automatically becoming the 
property of the church at the end of 
the concert series. 


Mr. 


a Lunger, in presenting this enterprise, 
as 


the endorsement and highest personal 
recommendations of the following ministers 
and clergymen: 


George A. Gordon, senior minister 
Old South Church, Boston, Mass. 


Willis H. Butler 
Asylum Hill Congregational Church 
Hartford, Conn. 


Alexander MacColl 
Second Presbyterian Church 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Perey T. Edrop 
All Saints Church, Belmont, Mass. 


For more detailed information, 
pointment, write 


G. ROBERTS LUNGER 
162 Boylston Street 


or an ap- 


Boston, Mass. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


“What a lovely fur coat—what did it 
cost?’. “One single kiss.” “That you gave 
your husband?” “No: that he gave the 
maid.’—Lustige Blitter (Berlin). 


Nineteen twenty-eight will be remem- 
ered by history as the year of the volun- 
tary retirement of Messrs. Coolidge and 
Tunney.—The New Yorker. 

i 

“Take—regularly. You will feel stranger 
every day.” Advertisement in a weekly 
paper. We don’t quite like the sound of 
that.—Humorist (London). 


“IT am often called 
reader,” says William Lyon Phelps. “I 
differ from those who read novels which 
glorify the flesh. They are carnivorous 
readers.” 


“Your master is decidedly better Thonip- 
son, but very irritable. He mustn’t be 
thwarted.” “He expressed a wish to 
wring my neck, sir.” “Well, ah, humor 
him.”’—Punech. 


(returning to theater 
“Did I tread on your 

Seated man 
Heavy stranger 
this 


Heavy stranger 
between the acts) : 
toes as we went out?’ 
grimly) : “You did, sir.” 
(to wife): “That’s right, Matilda, 
is our place.”—Tit-Bits. 


A Seot who was about to get married 
informed the officiating clergyman that he 
wanted the ceremony performed in the 
poultry yard. “Why?” asked the clergy- 
man. “Well, the rice will feed the hens,” 
replied the prospective bridegroom. 


Because he had crawled out on thin 
ice and rescued a playmate who had 
broken through, little Willie was the 
center of a group of admiring men and 
women. “Tell us, my boy, how you were 
brave enough to risk your life to save 
your friend,” said one of the ladies. “I 
had to,” was the breathless answer. “He 
had my skates on.”—Life. 


Each winter a certain Sunday-school 
class at Muncie has given new suits of 
clothes to two boys who are the sons of 
an industrious but poor member of the 
congregation. This year, as the time for 
the gift was approaching, the members of 
‘the class noticed that one of the boys was 
not attending Sunday-school. One day 
Mr. FE. decided that he would find out why 
the boy was not present the previous Sun- 
day. He stopped the boy’s brother on 
the street and inquired. “He has a new 
suit and doesn’t need to.’ was the unex- 
pected reply.—Indianapolis News. 


A group of workmen at lunch hour 
were discussing evolution and the origin 
of man. One of the party remained silent, 
when a companion turned to him and de- 
manded his opinion. “I ain’t goin’ to 
say,” he replied doggedly. “I remember 
as how Henry Green and me threshed 
that all out once before, an’ it’s settled, 
s’far’s I’m concerned.” “But what con- 
clusion did you arrive at?” “Well, we 
didn’t arrive at the same conclusion. 
Henry, he arrived at the hospital, an’ I 
at the police station.” 

—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraphy. 


an omnivorous. 
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PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides pension for our ministers who have 
served faithfully twenty or more years and 
have reached sixty-five years of age. Help 
our work by sending Annual Contributions 
to the Treasurer. 


. President 
. Vice-President 


James.P. Parmenter . . . 
-Samuel A. Eliot . 
Henry M. Williams . Vice-President 
Robert S. Loring . . . . . « Secretary 


Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 55 Emmons 
Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


fide following hotels are worthy of 
Patronage. They render excellent . 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS: 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
See Sc ite minutes to A.U.A. - Phone 


nvnngetvecnsvertvel 


TUSEVAAOEESODETN AND EGAEEE 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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SCHOOLS 


MacDuffie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
College Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie _Box V, Springfield, Mass. 


(BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographiec—Civil Service. 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON | 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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WORDS OF ASPIRATION 


By ARTHUR WAKEFIELD SLATDN, Ph.D. 


For Use in Humanist Churches. The 
Essentials of Prayer without Assump- 
tion of the Supernatural. $1.50 per 
copy, postpaid. 

WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City. 


POC CUCL CEC LCCC 
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In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS. 


are thoroughly dependable 


THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR . 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - 


Editortals . 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. ]|. 
- | Company, Los Angeles, Brentwood, cai 


' [SepremsBer 6. 1928 
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Original and Selected ; 
Good Musie for Children: A Six Years’ Ad- ; 
venture 702.” 
? Wee Should I Go to Church? by Frederie H. 
703 
Mobilize the Free-Minded Farmers, by Ernest 
M. Whitesmith - 704 
Women Pastors and Preachers, by Clara Cook 
Helvie . 705 
Children Nand. Moral ‘Vitamins, by Elizabeth ~ 
Reynolds Hapgood . 707 
How Worcester Conference Churches Study ‘the 
Problem of World Peace . . .. . 710 
Correspondence 
Censures Modern Biographers. . .. .. . 716 
Our Book Table yt ; 
‘The Fourth Gospel, by me i Billings i 
Books wks 4 Fee gs 
Booksfor Children |: : . ] 2! are 715 
Our Children a 
Why Nancy Learned to Read, by Rose Brooks. 714 
Poetry — 
Hints to the Wise, by Marjorie Dillon . 715 
Church Notes, . ius . ooc:ni.sp See 
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Church Announcements 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Summer sery- 
ices, Sunday, 11 AM. The church is open 
daily for rest and prayer. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). <A. Wakefield Slaten Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rey. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., minister. Union Sum- 
mer service at 11 A.M. Preacher, Rev. J. F. 
Low. The Church of the Redemption, the 
Chureh of the Disciples, and the Arlington 
Street Church unite in the conduct of these 
services. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 10 a.m., Union Serv- 
ices with First Church in Boston. Morning 
Prayer with sermon by Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D. - 


| US ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents xr word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more inettiodae Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


POSITION WANTED; to read or be companion 


or both. Experienced. U. B. TLOZ. Boylston 
St. Boston, Mass. Suite 46. 


“HENRY GEORGE AND ECONOMIC LIBERTY.” 
An address. ‘Traveling expenses only. A. W- 
LITTLEFIELD, Middleboro, Mass. 


WANTED—SEPTEMBER GUESTS, in Petersham 
village farmhouse. Large, comfortable rooms ; 
electric lights; new plumbing; plenty of vege- 
tables, milk, berries, eggs, ete. Terms, $12 to 
$18 per week. Mrs. Epwarp 0. CoOoLipGE, » 
Bailcit 5 Fels” Petersham, Mass. 


CALIFORNIA .—Community homes. Apiaries, 
poultries, orchards; gardens bring big rans ck 
Managing instructions, with easy terms 


purchase, Instruction book free. 


